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“HE MAKETH THE DUMB TO SPEAK.” 
Katharine Lente Stevenson. 


Lord, give me words ! 


Thy thoughts move in my being’s deepest deep 
As, neath old ocean’s calm or storm-tossed 


main, 
The tide swells, though the billows wake or 


sleep; 
I feel Thy pulsings in each swift heart- beat; 
I breathe Thee in each breath of joy or pain; 
But, oh! to speak Thee forth were bliss com- 
plete ! 
Lord, give me words ! 


Lord, give me words ! 
Heaven’s songs echo, ecstatic, on my ear; 
The anthem-swell before the great white 
throne 
In moments rare, with my soul’s soul, I hear; 
l catch the song the morning stars glad sing; 
The sphere’s deep music through each radiant 
zone ; 
Could I such symphonies to earth but bring ! 
Lord, give me words ! 


Lord, give me words ! 
I grope, blind, in Thy being’s deep abyss; 
Thou who art Light, through my dense dark- 
ness shine 
One ray of palpable, white, burning bliss ! 
Give me one song which shall such echoes wake 
In other hearts ag pany een mates in mine ! 
One strain of perfect conco: mie make ! 
Lord, give me words ! 
Lord, give me words ! 
I'm dumb; I have no might to speak Thy 
thoughts; ~*~ 
My lips have felt no thrill of angel’s touch 
With burning coal from “Life’s great altar 
brought ; 
Dumb, voiceless, inarticulate, I grope 
About the gates of speech. O Christ, ‘Thou 
pitiedst such ! 
Thou once didst touch sealed lips; grant me, 
too, hope, 
And give me words ! 
Chicago, IU. 


The Outlook. 


The United States Supreme Court has overruled 
Judge Gresham’s decision which denied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission aii- 
thority to compel the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses. It has also affirmed the 
tight of individual States to establish freight 
rates on railroads crossing their territory. 
These two decisions, with a third by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth dis- 
trict affirming the integrity of the ‘‘ long and 
short haul clause” of the Interstate act, 
Willmake this important law again opera- 
tive by clothing the Commission with nev- 
essary powers. 








‘With less than $35,000 the National Red Cross 
, under the prudent management of 
Miss Clara Barton, has cared for 30,000 vic- 
tims of the terrible hurricane which swept 
over the coast of South Carolina in August 
last, working a devastation which left- the 
sufferers utterly stript of homes and crops, 
desolate, and ready to perish. They have 
been rescued from want, sustained, and 
tided over, so that they will be able now to 
manage without much help. The Red Cross 
has gathered a new significance from 

this latest success in applied Christianity. 
The court at Palermo has pronounced a severe 
upon Joseph de Felice-Giuffrida, 
the Socialist leader in the Italian Chamber 
of for complicity in the Sicilian 
Flote. He is to be imprisoned for eighteen 
yews: to forfeit his mandate as deputy, and 
be disqualified for any public office. Two 
“this friends were sentenced for twelve 
Yeatyandothers for shorter terms, His 


} 





anarchist sympathizers showed their resent- 
ment by exploding two bombs in Rome — 
one in front of the Department of Justice, 
and the other in front of that of War. Such 
demonstrations will have no effect upon 
Premier Crispi, who not only crushed the 
dangerous rebellion in Sicily, but has now 
unrelentingly brought ite fomenters to jus- 
tice. 


The crisis in Servia is pro-Austrian, and yet the 
people are pro-Russian. In Bulgaria, on the 
other hand, the people are anti-Russian, and 
yet the Stambuloff ministry which agreed 
with them has been forced to resign and a 
pro- Russian cabinet has been appointed in 
its place. In both these States, or princi- 
palities, therefore, the government and the 
people are mutually opposed. 

The earth’s girth has never been accurately meas- 
ured. Computations differ. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, however, will soon be 
able to solve the problem. While engaged 
in their system of triangulation across the 
continent, they have made measurements 
along the 39th parallel by which, when re- 
ductions shall be made to sea level, the pre- 
cise length of an are on the earth’s surface 
extending about 3,000 miles from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific will be measured. 
With this line, and the difference of longi- 
tude between ite terminal points, the com- 
puters will be able to determine the circum- 
ference of the earth so that the error will 
not exceed, say, 100 feet. 

That was a right royal welcome which the pro- 
hibitioniste from many lands, gathered in 
international conference at their camp on 
Staten Island, gave toGen. Neal Dow on 
Sunday — “ the man of God-given vision to 
see a people’s need.”” The address to him 
not only reviewed his early and continued 
devotion to the good cause, but commend- 
ed the State from which he came as “ not 
having one distillery or brewery in all ite 
borders, nor an open saloon in the greater 
part of its domain; and with so little use 
for intoxicants that the name of Maine has 
disappeared from the list of internal reve- 
nue districts.” The venerable leader made 
a telling point in reply when he said: “A 
remedy for consumption that will cure 99 
cases in 100 cannot be called a failure. An 
entire generation has grown up among 
three-quarters of our people and has not 
séen & grog-shop nor a drunken man.”’ 





The Dupuy Cabinet. 


The readiness with which French cabinets 
go to pieces is proverbial. This is the four- 
teenth organized since 1885. Its peculiarity 
is the number of new men who compose it. 
Heretofore reorganization has largely char- 
acterized the successive ministries; the 
one hundred and forty portfolios of the pre- 
ceding ministries since 1885 have been held 
by only fifty persons. M. Dupuy, however, 
has gone to the Chamber for most of his as- 
sociates, and has selected men who have 
thus far attained to no political prominence, 
He has also promoted under-officers of gov- 
ernment to heads of departments. The 
ministers of War and of Agriculture are the 
only hold-overs from the Oasimir-Perier 
administration. It is predicted that the 
new ministry may hold together for the av- 
erage term of six or eight months, in which 
case it will continue in power until after the 
elections. Its policy, like that of the minis- 
try which it succeeds, will be Moderate Re- 
publican; it will antagonize Socialism in ite 
revolutionary schemes, but will concede 
that mild form of it which demands pensions 
for the aged; it will conciliate the Vatican 
as far as possible; it will introduce fiscal re- 
forms; it will oppose England — all this, 
if it lasts long enough. ~ 


The Greeley Monument in New York. 

It was over twenty years ago, just after 
his death, that the project of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Horace Gree- 
ley took shape. It became popular at once, 
and subscriptions were numerous. The 
panic of 1873 quenched for a time ardor in 


this as in many other directions. Six years 
later there was a revival of interest in the 
scheme, but it did not last long. Three 
years ago the printers agreed to erect a 
statue to Greeley’s honor. The old commit- 
tee joined with them, and on Memorial Day, 
in the triangular plot at Thirty-third Street 
and Broadway, which the municipal author- 
ities have appropriately named Greeley 
Square, the monument was unveiled. Ona 
granite pedestal sixteen feet high a bronze 
statue of the great editor seated in a chair 
is placed. It is of heroic size. The atti- 
tude is meditative. The right hand holds a 
newspaper, the left a pair of spectacles ap- 
parently just removed from the eyes. Con- 
gressman was the principal 
speaker at the unveiling, and his portrayal 
of the career and characteristics of the 
‘* quaint personality ” of the Tribune's edit- 
or, his weaknesses and eccentricities as well 
as his sterling virtues and abilities, was all 
that could be desired. ‘None filled the 
eye of the nation more completely and per- 
sistently than he,’’ he said; “none excited 
more sympathetic interest, and none meta 
fate more sad. For thirty years his broad- 
brimmed hat and white overcoat were as 
familiar objects in America as were the 
cocked hat and brown surtout of Napoleon 
in Europe,”’ The debt to the memory of 
one of New York’s greatest citizens has 
been tardy in the payment, but it is perma- 
nently and worthily paid at last. 





Our New Attitude towards Hawaii. 


By a unanimous vote the Senate adopted 
last week a resolution, reported from the 
committee on Foreign Relations, declaring 
| for future non-interference on the part of 
| this government or any other in the politic- 
el affairs and domestic policy of Hawaii. 

This settles the question raised by the Ad- 
ministration as to the obligation to restore 
Queen Liliuokalani to her throne on the as- 
sumption that she had been illegally de- 
posed from the same by the aid of our dip- 
lomatic and naval representatives. The 
Senate is the treaty-making branch of Con- 
gress. Ite assertion settles the policy of 
this country towards Hawaii. The resolu- 
tion expressly states that it of right belongs 
wholly to the people of those islands to es- 
tablish and maintain their own form of gov- 
ernment and internal polity; that the Unit- 
ed States ought not in any way to interfere 
therewith; and that any intervention in the 
political affairs of those islands by any other 
country would be negarded as an act un- 
friendly to the United States. This new and 
decided attitude will greatly encourage 
President Dole and his advisers in their ef- 
forte to create astable government, The 
election of delegates to the constitutional 
convention passed off quietly. The sup- 
porters of the Provisional government will 
havea fair working majority. Admiral 
Walker has conducted the surveys for a 
naval coaling station on Pearl River. The 
establishment of this station will pave the 
way fora closer relation whenever both 
countries are ready for it. 


Yielding to the Inevitable. 


One of the most virile of the Polynesian 
races is that of the Maoris in New Zealand. 
They were cannibals when Oaptain Oook 
visited them a hundred years ago. After 
the English obtained a footholdin the isl- 
ands the flercer tribes withdrew to a dis- 
trict around which they drew a sacred 
boundary line, which it was death for a 
white man to cross. For thirty years King 
Country, as the district was called, in the 
north island was a terra ignota to the En- 
glish. Meantime many of the Maoris had 
mingled with their conquerors, adopted 
their dress and habits of life, and had taken 
up. vatious industrial employments. They 
became docile converts to Christianity. 
Elevén years ago an adventurous English- 
man, disregarding the prohibition of the 
Maori king, entered the forbidden district, 
and made a journey of six hundred miles 
within its precincts, collecting much curious 





information, and returned without suffer- 





ing harm. Later the chiefs permitted the 
government to survey a route for a railroad 
through their country. And within a few 
months the Maori king has made overtures 
looking to the entire submission of the na- 
tives to English rule. As the white men in 
New Zealand now number 700,000, and are 
remarkably progressive in their ideas, the 
60,000 surviving Maoris will probably ere 
long be amalgamated with the new lords of 
the soil, and become extinct as a nation. 





The Y. M. 0, A. Jubilee. 


Fifty years ago on the 6th of June a dry- 
goods clerk.in London — George Williams 
by name —feeling the need of associated 
study of the Bible in order to withstand the 
evil influences of city life, formed a society 
for the purpose among the eighty clerks of 
the establishment. It succeeded. It broad- 
ened its plan. It was introduced into other 
establishments The years have passed, and 
that humble beginning has become a mighty 
agency for good in every civilized land. 
There are now over five thousand of these 
Associations of young men. Here in this 
country the property owned by them is 
worth over $15,000,000. As early as 1855 the 
first of the international conferences was 
held in Paris. Since then the delegates 
have assembled triennially at Geneva, Lon- 
don, Elberfeld, Hamburg, Berlin and 
Stockholm — one delegate for each group of 
five Associations — and this year of jubilee 
they gather (some two thousand of them) 
in London. The devout clerk who inaugu- 
rated this wonderful movement has become 
the head of the house where he served his 
apprenticeship. He is the president of the 
English National Y. M. 0. A. Council. And 
his sovereign, in appreciation of his person- 
al worth and work, has recently conferred 
upon him the honor of knighthood. The 
program of meetings at this jubilee gather- 
ing is an interesting and helpful one. 


The Hungarian Crisis: 

Dr. Wekerle has resigned the premier- 
ship. He had reason to expect that the 
Emperor would create a sufficient number 
of new magnates to insure the passage of 
the Civil Marriage bill through the upper 
house of Parliament; but the Pope had 
meantime been corresponding with the 
Emperor, and the latter met his premier’s 
request with a proposition to postpone 
action until autumn. Wekerle felt cha- 
grined and discredited, and forthwith 
threw up office. The Ban of Oroatia, 
Count Hedervary, is now trying to form a 
cabinet. He lacks his predecessor's ability, 
and though he voted for the bill he does 
not believe in pressing the disagreement 
between the two houses to the point of open 
hostility. Thus far the church and the aris- 
tocratic party are in the ascendant; but 
sooner or later the people will have their 
way, or there will be disruption. The anti- 
Austrian feeling in Hungary is becoming 
intense. 





An Anti-Conservative League. 


A league has been formed in New York 
city and vicinity of Presbyterian ministers 
and laymen who represent liberal ideas in 
that communion, and who have associated 
themselves both for their own defence and 
also because they are convinced that the 
conservatives gained their ends in the Gen- 
eral Assembly by a secret organization. 
The league has prepared a declaration and 
constitution, and will issue circulars this 
week to those whom they have reason to 
believe will sympathize with the move- 
ment. They do not propose any schism; 
they simply plan to form a liberal party 
within the church pledged to credal re- 
vision, amendments to the Book of Dis- 
cipline, the untrammeled but reverent 
study of the Scriptures, Christian unity, 
new methods of work, and “ the reversal of 
the burdensome and unjust ecclesiastical 
action recently taken by courte of the 
Presbyterian Ohurch,” This reaction 
against conservatism, if it becomes ag- 
gressive, will greatly disturb the peace of 
the Presbyterian fold. 
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Our Contributors. 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Abel Stevens, LL, D. 
I. 


HE question of woman’s rightful place 

in the Methodist Episcopal Church is 

just now in suspense, but it will inevi- 

tably come up again, and we shall be pre- 

pared for it. We propose to say something 

on her status in Methodism; first ina gen- 
eral way, as seen in the 


Earliest Periods of the Denomination ; 


and, secondly, in respect to some of her 
later and special claims. Woman has al- 
ways had a conspicuous recognition in 
Methodism. Susanna Wesley has been called 
“the mother of Wesleyan Methodism; ” 
Lady Huntingdon,“‘ the foundress of Cal- 
vinistic Methodism; ” Barbara Heck, “‘ the 
foundress of American Methodism.’”’ Both 
the English Establishment and English Non- 
conformity (with the single exception of 
Quakerism) allowed no activity to women 
in either their public or social devotions. 
Wesley was originally a rigid High Church- 
man; it is one of the most noteworthy evi- 
dences of his progressive spirit that he 
broke away from all such traditional re- 
strictions, and set free, in his societies, the 
talents and energies of women. They were 
as free under Methodism as under Quaker- 
ism itself. Quakerism disowned any form- 
al ministry; it tolerated only informal dis- 
course, or * exhortation,’ from either sex, 
in its congregations. Methodist women had 
the same right, and used it habitually all 
over the United Kingdom; and do so, in 
our day, all over the world. 

Wesley went farther: he authorized them 
to hold “ public services ” of their own, and 
to address, more formally, promiscuous as- 
semblies. It has been said that he was the 
“ first to organize the activity of woman in 
Protestant Ohristendom.” Quakerism, by 
renouncing the sacraments, sacred music, 
and the stated pastorate, and by adhering 
rigidly to a costume and a speech of its 
own, became a limited, if not a local, sect, 
and has probably doomed itself to gradual 
extinction. Its precedent of the emanci- 
pation of woman in religion had no scope, 
and, as an example, was ineffective. The 
freer and more ample precedent of Method- 
ism has affected other evangelical churches, 
and, for # century, has been gradually 
breaking down the old restrictions on the 
religious actfvity of the sex. Wesley per- 
mitted women to speak in the prayer-meet- 
ing and the agapa, or love-feast, which he 
derived, through the Moravians, from the 
primitive church; he appointed them lead- 
ers of class-meetings; and, being the first 
in England to introduce Robert Raikes’ 
Sunday~-school into the church, he thereby 
opened an indefinite field for their religious 
activity as teachers; a Methodist maiden 
having, in fact, induced Raikes to open his 
school, and became his first assistant teach- 
er. But, besides these opportunities, Wes- 
ley encouraged them to address public as- 
semblies, if not in formal sermons and from 
the pulpit, yet, as in the case of Mary 
Fletcher, from an elevated position before 
the altar, and in informal discourses after 
the example of the primitive church; for 
the formal, modern “ sermon,” with its se- 
lected text and its “ firstly,’’ ‘ secondly ” 
and “ thirdly,” was unknown in the early 
church down to the days of Origen. Wes- 
ley had a considerable band of female 
preachers of this primitive type; some of 
the saintliest names, associated forever 
with his own, adorn the catalogue, such as 
Mary Fletcher, Sarah Crosby and others, to 
whom the greater part of his printed corre- 
spondence was addressed. To Sarah Crosby 
he wrote: ‘“ Keep as far from what is called 
preaching as you can; therefore never take 
a text; ” but he urged her to go on diligently 
with her public labors. Her class-meetings 
were sometimes crowded by nearly two 
hundred people. She could not possibly 
speak to them all individually; what, then, 
could she do but “‘exhort?” And though 
this was not preaching, in the modern sense, 
it was, in fact, the primitive, the apostolic 
preaching. Her journals show that, in a 
single year, she traveled 960 miles to hold 
220 public meetings. 

Mary Fletcher was one of the saintliest of 
that constellation of feminine saints which 

about the infant Methodism and 
gave to it its blandest historic light — wom- 
en whose names will endure as long as ite 
founder’s, if not because associated directly 
with his, yet because identified with the 
later early progress of the great movement 
— Susanna Wesley, the Countess of Hunt- 


Lady Glenorchy, Hester Ann Rogers, Sarah 
Ryan, Sarah Crosby, Sarah Lawrence, Eliz- 
abeth Ritchie, Grace Murray, Ann Outler, 
Elizabeth (Dinah) Evans (the heroine of an 
immortal work of literature), the “‘ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter ”’ (the heroine of an im- 
mortal tract), andso many names connected 
with early American Methodism, as Bar- 
bara Heck, Mary White, Prudence Gough, 
Ellenor Dorsey, Mary Wilmer, Jane Trim- 
ble, Oatherine Livingston Garrettson, 
Sophronia Farrington, Ann Wilkinson, 
Phoebe Palmer, Mary W. Mason, and num- 
erous others, which are as “‘ ointment poured 
forth ” around our altars. Mary Fletcher’s 
example is the more interesting to us as it 
gives us most directly Wesley’s opinion of 
such cases. Before her marriage to his cel- 
ebrated and best beloved friend, Fletcher of 
Madeley, she was distinguished for her good 
works, not only as a teacher, but as a 
preacher both in her academy at Cross Hall 
and in adjacent villages. At Madeley she be- 
came still more active. Her husband 
opened several places of worship in his 
parish, and built small chapels for the rus- 
tic population of the neighboring hamlets. 
She made a sort of Methodist ‘ circuit” of 
these congregations, and kept them alive 
with her frequent ministrations, for her 
husband was a sufferer from pulmonary 
consumption and had to limit his own 
labors. She corresponded with Wesley re- 
specting the unusual character of her serv- 
ices. He remembered the example of his 
mother, who had held similar meetings at 
the Epworth rectory, and had thereby filled 
the parish church when the preaching of its 
rector had failed to do so. “I think the 
case reste here,”’ he replied, “in your hav- 
ing an extraordinary call; so, I am per- 
suaded, hag every one of our lay preachers; 
otherwise I could not countenance his 
preaching at all. It is plain to me that the 
whole work of God termed Methodism is 
an extraordinary dispensation of His prov- 
idence; therefore I do not wonder if several 
things occur therein which do not fall under 
ordinary rules of discipline. St. Paul’s 
ordinary rule was, ‘I permit not a woman 
to speak in the congregation.’ Yet in ex- 
traordinary cases he made afew exceptions; 
at Corinth in particular.’ In his ‘‘ Notes” 
on 1 Cor. 4:34, Wesley inserts a similar 
qualification: ‘“‘ ‘Let your women be silent 
in the churches ’ — unless they are under 
an extraordinary impulse of the Spirit.” 
In other words, he believed that women 
might have, in special instances, the 


Same Divine Call to Preach 


that he required all his male preachers to 
avow before he would license them. He 
wrote to these women: ‘The difference 
between us and the Quakers, in this respect, 
is manifest. They flatly deny the rule it- 
self, though it stands clear in the Bible. 
We allow the rule, only we believe it admits 
of some exceptions.” 

Such was the opinion of Wesley and of 
early Methodism on this subject. It is im- 
portant that it should be thus distinctly 
stated, especially in these times when the 
problem of “ woman’s rights,’ in both the 
church and the state, has become so rife. 

It would be exceedingly interesting, to 
Methodists at least,to know more fully 
what was Wesley’s opinion respecting the 
perpetual applicability of Paul’s advice. 
Wesley by his fine moral sense, as well as 
his fine logical sense, sympathized with 
Paul’s appreciation of the relation of wom- 
an to man in the family, the church, and 
the state. Oourageous reformer as he was, 
he could also appreciate Paul’s statesman- 
like prudence in avoiding unnecessary 
provocation of hostility against the infant 
church. Paul, the greatest of apostolic 
theologians, was also as great a statesman; 
and Wesley, whom Buckle, the historian of 
civilization, pronounced one of the greatest 
of ecclesiastical legislators, could well ap- 
preciate the Apostle’s astute yet conscien- 
tious policy — a policy of expediency, which 
Buckle teaches to be the only true states- 
manship—but always the expediency of 
the right, by which the Apostle avowedly 
became “all things to all men; ” and saved 
them, if need be, even “ by guile,” though 
never by culpable guile. Paul would have 
his brethren face martyrdom, and died 
himself a martyr; but would not unneces- 
sarily challenge the opposition of the 
heathen world against the struggling Chris- 
tian cause. He hesitated, therefore, to at- 
tack, abruptly, the social institutions or 
traditional usages of the Roman Empire. 
He sent back a fugitive slave, and wrote 
one of the canonical books of the new re- 
ligion on that occasion — the most tender, 
the sweetest book of the whole canon. 





His counsels to both Christian masters and 
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ingdon, Lady Fitz Gerald, Lady Maxwell, sinves’ are characteriasd by consummate 


wisdom. Was he, then, “pro-slavery?’ 
Assuredly not; but-he knew that to attack 
directly a universal social institution of the 
empire would provoke universally its power 
against the nascent church and retard if 
not defeat it. He also well knew that Chris- 
tlanity, if wisely and effectively inau- 
gurated, would introduce a new civilization, 
the essential spirit of which must, sooner 
or later, extinguish slavery; and that he 
could, therefore, benefit the Christian slave 
better by patient prudence than by an im- 
mediate assault on the social system of the 
country. The commander who, surround- 
ing with his army a hostile fort, knows that 
he can take it the same night with the loss 
of half his forces, but that by waiting till 
the morning it will surrender without terms 
and without the loss of one of his men, is 
an egregious blunderer — and, worse, he is 
a murderer — if he refuses to await his better 
opportunity. Ohristianity did, at last, ex- 
tinguish slavery throughout the Roman 
Empire, throughout the British Empire, 
and throughout the American Republic, and 
will do so, ultimately, throughout the world. 
Whenever the evil has reappeared it has 
been only to go down again before the in- 
vincible ethics of the Gospel. 

The restrictions on woman in the ancient 
world were consequences of the still partial 
development of civilization; they inhered 
in the social system of the times, as they do 
in the Oriental world of our own day. 
They necessitate the zenana mission work 
in India. They prevailed, more or less, 
westward — throughout Persia, throughout 
Assyria, and even Judea; for the Hebrew 
woman herself suffered under them to some 
extent, and down to our day has been re- 
quired to sit apart from her husband and 
sons, in a gallery, or screened from sight, in 
the synagogue—an Oriental barbarism 
which Judaism has carried with it around 
the world. In ancient Egypt alone did 
woman enjoy anything like equality with 
man. In Greece, at the period when Paul 
wrote, women had been but partially eman- 
cipated. They enjoyed better privileges at 
earlier periods, as the Homeric and lyric 
writers indicate. But at this time the virt- 
uous matron was practically a prisoner in 
the gynecium—a part of the home as- 
signed exclusively to the women and chil- 

n. She could hardly appear, with propri- 
br in free social life, and not at all in pub- 

e life. Accomplished courtesans, the 
Hetere, were nearly the only educated 
women — the leaders of society, the com- 
panions of statesmen, poets, artists, and 
even philosophers, at the banquets and 
symposia of the times. The privileges 
which women have now, in our Christian 
circles and religious assemblies, would have 
outraged the social decorum of Greece. 

Paul was too wise a leader to imperil the 
incipient church by any such defiance of 
social conventionalism. He knew that 
Christianity, at last triumphant, would rev- 
olutionize all such traditional convention- 
alism and give woman her due position in 
life; though he knew, equally well, that 
nothing is more invincible to sudden assault 
than this social conventionalism. While, 
therefore, he guarded the early church 
against any such premature assaults, he 
may have done so, as in the case of slavery, 
for the more certain revolution which he 
was sure would take place in the social or- 
der of the world by the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. Meanwhile, he did recognize the 
well-regulated beginnings of female serv- 
ice in the church, and those “ special,’’ or 
exceptional, cases to which Wesley alludes 
—the prophetesses, deaconesses, and oth- 
ers — which are distinctly mentioned in the 
apostolic writings, and which initiated the 
Christian emancipation of women; for the 
office of deaconess extended co-extensively 
with Eastern Christendom, and was conse- 
crated even by ordination, in the Greek 
Church, for generations — until the growth 
of monachism and the general perversion 
of the church again imprisoned woman, 
this time in ecclesiastical houses or nun- 
neries. 

Doubtless Wesley believed in Paul’s re- 
striction on the religious activity of women. 
Doubtless he accredited Paul’s incidental 
logic on the subject. But doubtless he also 
believed in 


Special Exceptions, 


and that Paul himself believed in them. 
These exceptions would, however, admit of 
a large and ever-extending range. Wesley, 
as we have seen, puts them in the same 
category with his lay preachers, and we 
number these, at last, not by the thousand, 
but by tens of thousands—some fifteen 
thousand of them today in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church alone. 

The liberty of women in the social devo- 





tional meetings of Methodism prepared 
them, throughout America, for still more 
ostensible activity in great reforms which 
have become rife in the nation. The tem- 
perance, the antislavery, and other move- 
ments have admitted them to freedom of 
speech on platforms from which they could 
not be debarred by theological traditions; 
and Methodist women have been strenuous 
actors,and sometimes distinguished leaders, 
in these movements. Thus events from the 
origin of Methodism down to our day have 
been tending towards that “‘ emancipation of 
woman ” which one of the greatest English 
thinkers (J. 8S. Mill) has advocated as the 
next great stage in modern civilization; 
which proposes changes that startle us as 
revolutionary, and which the church de- 
clares itself unprepared to sanction. For this 
remarkable tendency, foretokening, as many 
think, a new era in the history of Christen- 
dom, Methodism is, indisputably, perhaps 
we may say chiefly, fesponsible. The 
churches must have the chief power in any 
such changes, and Methodism has, for good 
or evil, led the churches on this line. 

Having thus given a géneral view of the 
question from the Methodist standpoint, I 
propose in another article to state more 
particular views and facts regarding it, 
which have been evolvedin our own de- 
nominational progress. 

Alhambra, Cal. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Rev. 8. A. Steel, D. D, 
Iv. 


HE most sensational affairs of the Con- 
ference have been the appeal of Rev. 
D. O. Kelly, D. D., and the complaints against 
Bishop Hargrove growing out of his case. 
Dr. Kelly is one of the most distinguished 
ministers in Southern Methodism, and one 
of the most popular men in Tennessee. He 
is a true and earnest man, a little too broad 
in his ideas to suit the staid orthodoxy of 
some people, but with a record for high 
thinking and zeal in good works that has 
carried him easily along in the front. He 
was one of the bravest of the brave who 
wore the gray, and when the famous For- 
rest was made General, Kelly became 
Colonel of his regiment. It was the regi- 
ment of Oonfederate cavalry, you may re- 
member, that did not give in to Grant’s 
terms of “ unconditional surrender” at Fort 
Donaldson; but, led by Forrest and Kelly, 
plunged into the lagoon and rode away to 
fight until Appomattox had settled the day 
forever. 

Four years ago, while Dr. Kelly was pas- 
tor of the church at Gallatin, he was nomi- 
nated for governer of the State on the Pro- 
hibition ticket. After careful consideration 
of the matter, he felt it to be his duty to 
accept the nomination. He did so, and 
threw himself actively into the campaign. 
This took him away from his charge. So 
when Conference met, Dr. Kelly’s charac- 
ter was arrested. The Conference declared, 
by a vote of 116 to 25, that it did not want 
to try Dr. Kelly; but Bishop Hargrove ruled 
that when a preacher’s character was ar- 
rested, he must be tried. So the Doctor 
went to trial, was found guilty of having 
left his work, and was suspended for six 
months, He took an appeal to the General 
Conference, and the General Conference 
has reversed the case and cleared Dr. Kelly, 
who somehow manages to come out on the 
top every time. I am informed, but cannot 
speak positively, for everything was secret, 
that the case was reversed on the ground of 
error in Bishop Hargrove’s ruling that the 
chair and not the Conference must appoint 
the committee of trial. The Bishop in this 
followed uniform custom; but it is decided 
once for all now that the Conference must 
determine whether one of its members shall 
be tried. 

The case involved a great deal of bitter- 
ness, and not content with the revision it 
would have in the committee on Appeals, 
complaints were formally preferred against 
the character of Bishop Hargrove. These 
were thoroughly investigated by the com- 
mittee on Episcopacy, and found ground- 
less. The Bishop’s character was passed, a8 
was also the character of all the other Bish- 
ops, by an overwhelming vote. So this ugly 
affair has terminated happily all around, 
and I hope we will hear no more of it for- 
ever. There never was any just ground for 
it. The trial of Dr. Kelly was a blunder 
from first to last. , Down in Georgia at this 
very time Gen. Evans, another old Confed- 
erate chief, and a member of the North 
Georgia Conference, is running for Demo- 
cratic governor, with every orospect 
election. If he goes outside the bounds 
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of men who followed close upon their steps, 
the North Georgia Conference to make a 

as doubtless he has done, it will be 
in order to arrest his character on the tech- 


The committee on Federation reported in 
favor of appointing a commission to confer 
with similar commissions that may be ap- 
pointed by other bodies touching important 
common interests, and the Oonference 
adopted their report. It does not go as far 
as some of us could wish, but it will bea 
great gain to Christianity if we can accom- 
plish the very sensible and cal ends it 
has in view. It is another forward step, and 
a good one, toward the practical unification 
of Methodism in the mighty work God has 
given it todo. [The full report will be 
found on page 11.— Ed. Zron’s HBRALD. |] 

The Conference endorsed very heartily 
the American University at Washington. I 
hope among other great ends this contem- 
plated institution may accomplish, will be 
helping to bring us nearer each other by the 
powerful bond of mutual interest in a com- 
mon enterprise. 

For the first time in our history the Bish- 
ops used their veto power. This power was 
lodged with them in 1870 by the General 
Conference, held in this same city; but such 
has been the conservative temper of our 
legislation, they have had no occasion to 
use it. The term of this session seems to 
be limited by the amount of money that had 
been collected to defray its expenses; so 
there has been a good deal of haste. Some 
very important matters have been hurried 
through. One of these was the revised 
chapters in the Discipline on the trial of 
ministers. The clause in the chapter on the 
composition of the committee of trial al- 
lowed the members to be taken promiscu- 
ously from the Conference, so that laymen 
might try ministers. This was an invasion 
of the constitutional right of ministers to 
be tried by their peers. The Bishops 
promptly vetoed the clause. It is a fine il- 
lustration of the wisdom of our system of 
government, which has placed a convenient 
check on rash legislation in the hands of 
the Bishops. But for this, there is no tell- 
ing how much trouble we might have had 
before another General Conference. 

Perhaps the debate on Education was the 
most brilliant we have had. The main point 

of the battle was over our policy in regard 
to colored education. Some favored a sep- 
arate board for this work, such as we have 
had; others favored putting it all under one 
board; and this view prevailed. The Board 
of Education, of which Dr. Wm. W. Smith, 
of Virginia, was elected secretary, will have 
entire control of the educational interests 
of ourchurch. The discussion on all sides 
elicited a deep interest in Negro education. 
Thope a new era is dawning upon Southern 
Methodism, when, the long night of pov- 
erty and prejudice and passion having 
passed away, it will resume in earnest the 
noble work among the blacks it was doing 
before the war. The strong minds of Meth- 
odism are beginning to be stirred on this 
subject. 

The Conference took strong ground on 
the subject of the Ohristian Sabbath, and 
in response to many communications from 
other associations, pledged the church to 
renewed effort to secure the observance of 
the Sabbath as a day of holy rest. 

After a vigorous discussion, the Confer- 
ence gave the Epworth League all that its 
friends desired, with the single exception 
of an editor distinct from the secretary. 
They feared to overburden the new depart- 
ment with expense. Wasitthat? Or did 
they think the young man they went outside 
of their own body to elect to this important 
Position is able to do the work of two? 
However that may have been, they gave 
the League a secretary and editor in one. 
80 we are to have a new paper at Nash- 
ville for our young people. 

After a session of unusual pleasantness, 
brevity and hard work, the General Con- 
ference on Monday evening, May 21, a little 
after 5 o’clock, listened to a few wise and 

parting words from Senior Bishop 

, sang the hymn, “‘ High on His ever- 

throne,” received the benediction, 
and adjourned sine die. 


Nashville, Tenn. 








“I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 
know not when He sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard ; 
I know it cometh soon or late. 
Theref, 
I know 
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THE MAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
METHODISM. 
| a 


Rev. Abraham D. Merrill. 
Rev. David Sherman, D. D. 


makers of Methodism ” were neces- 
sarily men of heroic mold. They were 
the leaders of the opposition, the defenders of 
the unpopular side, the advocates of new opin- 
ions and practices, and the pioneers in the 
greatest revival of the centuries. Of course, in 
such a work they were moving against the deep- 
est current of the ages. Public sentiment and 
usage were against them. To meet and over- 
come the tide of opposition demanded men of 
more than ordinary faith and courage. To a 
large extent, not only the world but the church 
was against them; and they had none but God 
on whom to depend for success in their great en- 
terprise. Like the aposties, the early itinerants 
went forth without scrip or purse. The ques- 
tions of compensation, or of ease or social posi- 
tion, were not raised. On entering the Annual 
Conference they pledged themselves to hard 
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Rev. Abraham D. Merrill. 


service and continuous self-denial as indispen- 
sable to the conquest of a continent. 

In many respects New England was found by 
the Methodists the 


Hardest Field in America 


to cultivate. In the West and South the soil 
was virgin; they had only to break ground and 
cast in the precious seed to insure an abundant 
harvest; but in New England the soil was pre- 
occupied by an older and firmly rooted faith, re- 
garded by the authorities as containing all the 
essential elements of the Gospel. They were 
rich and needed nothing. The attempts of the 
Methodist evangelists to invade the country 
were regarded as impertinent and useless, or as 
intrusion upon the rights of others. Calvinism 
had pre-empted the entire fleld and staked it 
off into parishes whose lines no stranger might 
transcend without committing a trespass. The 
Five Points of Calvinism were mistaken for the 
Gospel of the grace of God, and adherence to the 
theological standards of Puritanism was too 
often regarded as affording assurance of eternal 
salvation. The Puritan Gospel was too largely 
outside. The Reformation was a break in the 
husk, a contention about forms and polities. 
The Puritan emphasized the creed — a mere ex- 
ternal matter with which the heart had little to 
do. Tothe worthy men of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, experience, of which we make so 
much now, was in many instances as strange as 
was the new birth to Nicodemus. 

The Methodist preacher entered the land with 
a new evangel, then little appreciated by even 
good people, because outside the range of their 
accustomed thought and life. If he cared little 
for the amenities of the ritual, he cared less for 
the creeds of New England. Indeed, he or- 
dinarily began by blazing away at Calvinism, as 
the gravest obstacle in the way of experimental 
religion. So far from regarding that form of 
faith as the Gospel, he characterized it as a con- 
trivance of the devil to keep men out of the king- 
dom of heaven. In the place of a dry creed, the 
Methodist preacher came with an open Bible, 
with whose Arminian texts, offering a free and 
full salvation, he was usually quite familiar, 
Repentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, resulting in the renewal of the heart 
and life, was the burden of the message he felt 
bound to deliver to the people. He was regard- 
ed asa nuisance to be abated, and branded asa 
heretic and fanatic. To meet the constant op- 
position, contempt and scorn of the respectable 
people of the land required no ordinary amount 
of steadiness and nerve. It is much to say that 
the pioneers in New England possessed those 
qualities in an eminent degree, 


Abraham D. Merrill,- 


who became in the second generation an impor- 
tant factor in the building of New England 
Methodism, began life within this cycle of prej- 
udice and hate. He was born in the very year 
our New England Conference was organized. He 
knew the pioneers who planted the standards on 
our hills and in our valleys, and heard the early 
shouts of victory as the evangelistic host moved 
on in the conquest. He came upon the stage 
while Francis Asbury, Jesse Lee and George 
Roberts were living. He knew the noble band 





such as Soule, Taylor, Wells, Hedding, Picker- 


Hoyt and others — the invincibles, of whom the 
world was not worthy, men of faith and cour- 
age who never faltered in tite day of battle. 

Abraham D. Merrill, the sweet singer, the 
evangelical preacher, the most saintly man of the 
Conference, was born in Salem, N. H., March 7, 
1796, and died in the triumphs of Christian faith 
and joy, April 29, 1878. As his parents belonged 
to the standing order, he was trained in the 
faith and practice of Puiitanism. In the family 
the Bible was a great book, but it was invariably 
read through the creed, the catechism, and the 
spectacies of Calvin. The hope of salvation was 
in the favorable decree of God, which was to 
bring him in in due time. Sucha theory of sal- 
vation was not likely to lead him to repentance 
and saving faith in the Lord Jesus. He waited 
for something to be done for him from outside 
without any exertion of his own will. Mean- 
time, securing the scanty advantages of a com- 
mon school education, he married a wife and 
settled down ona farm near his father, as he sup- 
posed for the work of life. But his plan did not 
correspond with the divine ideal. God had 
other designs for him, which became clearer to 
him in the evolution of life. The serious turn 
of mind cultivated in the family was aided by a 
similar feeling in the one he had chosen as a 
helpmate. As a seeker herself, she exhorted her 
husband to secure the favor of God. In this 
work she was soon aided in an unexpected way. 
He who sent Peter to aid Cornelius the centu- 
rion, had messengers on the way to aid this 
woman. In 1820, four years after their marriage, 
they learned that the itinerants were holding 
special services in a remote part of the town and 
that many were professing conversion. At the 
wife’s instance they attended the meetings and 
became deeply interested, not only in the gener- 
al, but in the personal work, The way of salva- 
tion was clearly laid open through Jesus Christ 
and the faith of the individual. Mr. Merrill saw 
with astonishment and believed the things 
spoken by the preachers. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber the burden rolled from his heart and he 
felt, for the first time, a clear sense of accept - 
ance with God. The transition was as from 
darkness into the clear light of day. His conver- 
sion was 


A Pivotal Point in Life. 


In that hour he knew he was saved; there was 
no mistiness or doubt about his experience; the 
candle of the Lord shone upon him with aclear 
light. 

The marvelous work wrought in his soul could 
not be concealed. The emotions stirred within 
sought an outlet in speech, and from that tran- 
sitional moment he began to tell abroad the 
things he had heard and felt. As was natural, 
“ he first visited his father and mother and told 
them of the glorious change he had experienced 
and exhorted them to become partakers of the 
same grace. He then took his horse and rode 
from ten to twenty miles, publishing to all, as 
he went, what God had done for him.” His ex- 
perience was in harmony with the religious 
movement into which he had entered. It was 
deep, intense and jubilant, and from the fullness 
of his joy he shouted aloud the high praises of 
God. 

So great a light could not remain under a 
bushel; it must needs be put on a candle-stick 
that all the house might enjoy the light. The 
fame of the new convert spread abroad, and 
many came to hear the gracious things which 
proceeded out of his mouth. It was quickly felt 
in the little band of Methodists in the town 
that a prophet had arisen among them whose 
voice was to be heard beyond their little 
Nazareth among the hills. The voice, 
speaking through the church, was in due 
time heard by the young convert himself, 
Conscious of the moving of the Spirit, he began 
seriously to think of separating himself wholly 
to the work of the ministry. Fora brief season 
he hesitated. He was without the advantages 
of the schools or any special training; the work 
was too important for him. How could he 
venture to undertake it? He did not realize 
that his peculiar natural endowments and deep 
experience constituted the most important qual- 
ifications for the special work to which he was 
called. But his hesitation was not long; the 
work of the Master demanded haste; and the 
steps into the ministry were few. The call of 
God was basal and was soon ratified by the 
church, which gave him a license to preach and 
recommended him for membership in the An- 
nual Conference of 1822. 

The New England Conference of 1822 met in 
Bath, Maine, on June 29. It included within its 
boundaries the six Eastern States, with the ex- 











ception that Connecticut west of the river and 
the strip in Massachusetts and Vermont west of 
the summit of the Green Mountains were in- 
cluded in the New York Conference, The Con- 
f also included the part of Lower Canada 
east of Lake Magog. The Conference contained 
seven districts (one in Connecticut, one in Mas- 
sachusetts, one in Vermont, one in New Hamp- 
shire, and three in Maine), ninety circuits and 
stations, 129 preachers and 20,082 members, The 
accessions to the traveling ministry were that 
year very large. The names of no less than 
thirty-seven men were for the first time entered 
on the rolls at the Bath session. As many of 
those names became, in after years, housshold 
words in the Conference, it may be worth while 
to give the list entire: Samuel G, Atkins, Aaron 
D, Sargeant, Thomas Smith, Eliphalet Case, 
Henry Bulfinch, John Newland Maffitt, Joseph 
Allen, Hezekiah Thatcher, Allen Barnes, Elisha 
Frink, Ephraim K. Avery, Wanton Case, William 
Barstow, Milton French, John E. Kisley, George 
Fairbank, Samuel H. Norris, John G. Dow, Ros- 
well Putnam, Phineas Ball, James Templeton, 
Wilder Mack, Daniel Fletcher, Orange Scott, 
Newell 8. Spaulding, Daniel Lesley, Charles D. 
Cahoon, Abraham D,. Merrill, Caleb Dustin, 
Samuel Kelley, E. W. Stickney, Hershel Foster, 
William Gardner, John Shaw, Nathaniel P. 
Devereaux, Melville B. Coxand Otis Williams, 
Several of the men whose names are on this il- 
lustrious roll became important makers of 
Methodism in New England. 

Abraham D. Merrill, whose long-continued 
and faithful services in leading churches are stil! 
temembered by thousands of our people, became 
one of the foremost of the band. In 1822 the 
names of David Culver, Abraham D. Merrill and 
Samuel Kelley were read off for Landaff, a fa- 
mous circuit in New Hampshire. After labor. 
Ing successfully for a year on this cireult, he 
passed successively to the Unity, Wethersfield, 
Barnard and Barre circuits in Vermont. [np 1827 he 
traveled the Needham circuit, and the next year 
went to Duxbury. In 1829-’30 he was at Lynn 
Common; ’31, Boston North; '82, Needham and 
Weston; '33-'34, Lowell; '36-'36, Springfield; ‘37, 
Andover; '38, Marblehead; ’30-’40, Providence; 
41-'42, Webster; '43-’44, Lowell, Worthen 8t.; 
45, Springfield, Wesley Chapel (now State St.); 
46-47, Boston, Church Street; °48, Lynn, St. 
Paul’s; '49-’50, Cambridge, Harvard St.; ’51-"62, 
Medford; °53, Salem; ’54-’55, Lynn, Maple St.; 
66, East Cambridge; ‘57, superannuated; °58, 
Chelsea, Mt. Bellingham; ’59, again superannu- 
ated; '60, Melrose; '61-'62, Topsfield; '63-’78, su- 
perannuated, 

Such is a brief record of one who stood as 





A Prince among the People, 

and whose word was in the demonstration and 
power of the Holy Spirit. His was a great and 
beautiful life, devoted to God and the service of 
mankind, In the illustrious group of devoted 
men whose labors and sacrifices contributed so 
largely to the extension of Methodism in New 
England, his name holds a conspicuous and hon- 
ored place. 

The elements of his power over men were va- 
rious. Nosingle quality can account for his 
success; many excellences blended in his rare 
and noble character, Adaptation to the condi- 
tions of the age in which he lived and acted 
multiplied his intellectual and moral resources, 
He not only mounted the stage at his best — he 
advanced at the opportune moment, Some men 
are born out of due time; their hour never 
strikes. They belong to the reserve corps of 
Providence, held for future emergencies, Mr. 
Merrill was born in the nick of time and came 
to the harvest-field when the grain was white 
and ready for the sickle. He had but to enter 
and gather the harvest. New England was 
waiting for just such preachers as he — men 
of earnestness, of pronounced experience, of 
mighty faith, Puritan New England was 
cold, reserved, speculative; the head took 
precedence of the heart ; the creed was sub- 
stituted for the inner, spiritual life; a he- 
retical article of faith was deemed more 
dangerous than the breach of all the command- 
ments, Religion was too exclusively an intel- 
lectual expression, In tinkering the creed, it 
had forgotten the importance of translating it 
into experience and life. Our preacher came to 
the people of the country on the heart side, and 
enthusiastically opened his great and generous 
message. 

Above many of his brethren, who were obliged 
to fall out of the ranks in the long, forced 
marches of the itinerancy, he was favored with 
robust health, which enabled him for more than 
forty years to devote himself tothe multiplied 
and taxing labors of the ministry. In the earli- 
er days the power to work hard and continuous- 
ly was indispensable to great success. For half 
the year meetings were held every day and even- 
ing; and in those services the battle was pressed 


to the gate in a hand-to-hand contest. 
For the service of the pulpit and the pastor- 
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ate he was amply endowed both by nature and 


grace. His was in his favor. Tall, 
strongly built, with an imperial bearing and a 
voice of great compass and power, he arrested 
attention the moment he entered the pulpit, and 
held it to the close. There was a personal mag- 
netism about him; men felt his presence and 
were drawn to him they knew not why. In his 
preaching he was plain, simple, direct and prac- 
tical, aiming at the heart rather than the head, 
and striking home as with a sword-thrust. He 
was a mighty exhorter and knew well how to 
urge home a truth on the conscience and to in- 
duce men to act immediately. The great deep of 
emotion was broken up and the audience was 
carried bya rush. Asa reviva'ist he was seen at 
his best, and as leader of the prayer-circle he 
wasa power. There his gifts as a singer count- 
ed for much; for in the effective use of sacred 
song he excelled all the early men of the Confer- 
ence, His song and exhortation charmed and 
swayed the people. 

But above all he was a saintly man. His ex- 
perience was deep; he lived in communion with 
God; he constantly aspired for the highest and 
best attainments in the Gospel. Saintliness 
sometimes assumes an effeminate aspect; but in 
him it was active, courageous, resolute and lion- 
like, making him a Great-Heart, valiant for the 
Lord. Though born with immense impulse, 
he was a man of the utmost steadiness of move- 
ment. The great tides of emotion never carried 
him from his anchorage. Against the enthusi- 
asms which swept some strong men far out to 
sea he was proof. Christian principle and a 
strong attachment tothe Methodist Church held 
him steady in his place, a power for good and 
the idol of the people. Like Barnabas “ he was 
a good man, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, 
and much people was added unto the Lord,” 

Brookline, Maas. 





The ¢ Gonterences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Rev. John L. Pitner, recently transferred from 
St. Augustine, Flo 8t. John’s River Confer- 
enée, to the New England Ohare Brocta and — 


tioned at A Memorial Church 

entered upon work with that church May 20 20. 
There wae a large attendance and the grresnes 
between the 


people were has 
He isa wigorous and forcible speaker, an meri: 
4 bay 5 «many im on upon the elineene 
that him r. Pitner isa native of Illi- 
nols. At = of seventeen a 


flint Om Cavalry. On leaving the army he entered 
the State dace A of I palcan ay uated 
in 1869. Two yout later m the 

meat. three 


tine. i he went four years ago on account of 
the health of his wife, he comes to Providence. 
He will be jally received by both ministers 


m, Asuccessful pastorate is antici- 


Rev. A. Cameron, who was stationed at this 
church at the late session of our Conference, was 
given a warm reception as he came to them. For 
some time he has desired a transfer to the South, 
owng asomewhat serious bronchial trouble, 

r. Pitner on the recovery of his wife’s 
health wished to come North for the better ed- 
ucational advantages of his children. It was 
ore an easy matter and meaty helpful 
brethren to ny Prager 9s or change 
places We regret of the necessity of 
on on the ne part a Mr. Cameron, and 
cornet 3 wy om ye of the 
sunny ith will ve hm 4 S his speedy and - 
manent recovery. His many friends tn New En- 
gland would rd hear this intelligence re- 
specting him 


A chapter of the Epworth ue has recen 
been organized in connection with the Brodie 
Church, Newport. This will 


a, help the 

young of the church and tend h- 

en the forces of those of mature years. ° 
Charles Paulson is the pastor. 

Rev. E. ©, Bass, of First Church, Newport, 

the annual Memorial sermon before the 

id Army Posts of ones city, eS, in honor 

of their fallen heroes. a ch by audience 

1 


was present and was ‘ated the ex- 
cellent sermon, and "greatly enjc enjoyed the serv- 
ices of the occasion 

The M Post, G. A. R., worehi with 
our church ye eh Memorial San day, 
where they liste istehed toa var OS thoughtful sermon 
by the pastor, Rev. J. H 


Services were held Memorial Sunday evening 
before Reno Post, No. 6, G. A. R., in the Method- 
ist church, Hast Greenwich. The veterans were 
ous from the armor by the Kentish Guards 
Cadets. The church was crowded. 
eee ompson and the read the 
ritual aig a in ae of two “Rew. | 
rades w ve tg past ——— 

J. E. Hawkins, the pas preached a 

full of interest to the soldiers trom 2 Chronicles 
13: 12: “ And, behold, God himself is with us for 
our captain.” 


The Slocum Post was eng at the Mathew- 

son Street Church, for their Memo- 

se. Rev. M. 8. Kautman preached an 
te sermon on “Self-sacrifice, the No- 
ue,” 2 


x.x.x 





New Bedford District. 


South Yarmouth has made a new departure in 
changing the hour of ae 
afternoon to morni 


ference at jally 

ceived, and {et faitht look ie otter all depart. 
ments of the work. outlook for the year is 

very ie tasemaes to both pastor and people. 


town ace mutually apy in in their new noo 


given to Mr. 





+ oder ho onvainns of the | 


A rendered ty 
our pastors, Rev. W. D. Wilkinson at Truro, and 
Rev. E. B. ataumet, among 
papa aK ery 


— The infant daughter of pet act Ww. 
F taylor of the School of Karp LT wad 
at Somerset, ’ , aged 2 months and 25 


an address by . BE. B. Hinckley, replete with 
poetry: history an pega en A social 
ime followed, during which the old folks were 


ness, and hallelujahs were Hew on 
grateful souls. It would be ‘dificult to decide 
who were the ha men and 
A mw 5 ol or the King’s Danghtess who enter- 


Our ogo none na An gg all alee ine 
proper order of serv: vis. n 
the morning, followed after a brief interval by 
the Sunday-school. In the evening there is a 
short service 
cial service. The Epworth 
hold their 


cvenlag chure h service. Among the churches 
which have recently oes from afternoon to 
m 


m and Bummer , Fall 
Now let the here to the or- 
der of worsh ~_ enjoined in the Disci- 
pee q oo , and we 6 strengthen ont oommpon 
m. . B.D. 





Taunton, — The annual meeting of the Meth- 
_ on ite Union YS bey myer = was = oe at aoase 


election of officers took ple » a the Preilow: 
alter M. Dunbar; firs 


wae enjoyed int rin hy El able lecture of Prof. 


hool of Theology, Boston 
Universiy, Hie subject was, ““ The Criticisms 
of the Old Testament.’”’ The same lecture was 


iven before the New York East Conference at 

last session. The lecture abounds in points 

of the d interest and merits the attention 
of all © jan students and thinking men. F 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Manchester District. 


At the May communion at Nashua, Dr. Row- 
ley received baton 7, anc into the church — by let- 


ter 9, on wrepet’s al and bay full membership 
30. The he pastor the G. A. R. on Me- 
morial (f+ agama 


Rev. Daniel Onstott and wife have been tend- 

ered a reception in the church vestries by the 

at . A good supply of gro- 

ceries accompanied the specch-making. On Me- 
morial Sunday the pastor preac 

gatio m composed of the = * R., Ladies’ Relief, 

ughters of Liberty, and Thi 

to lin Naw to On Memo- 

Day he spoke to Se gente of Windham in 

the forenoon, and at Eas Mel in the + ¥-- 

All the work starts well, and the pastor is very 

popular. 


Don’t forget the Preachers’ Meetin 
chester, First Church, June 13-14. 
announce the district stewards’ meeting for the 
14th atip.m. Be sure and not to fo: this! 


Make ering t to attend some of the camp-meet- 
ings during the season —either Epping, Clare- 
mont or Wi Imot. The natural place for all be- 


house was packed 


at Man- 
tors 


low a way eng is at Epping, and in these 
churches have been there for The change 
of district lines makes no chan n this partic- 
ular, The Wilmot meetin y, — but 
Claremont has quite a ing eng ‘trom. 


Let us make it a great meeting this ont B. 


Dover District. 


Our new year 
of the a A Wolfbors Junction snd Brook. 
field the new pastor has been Fate pen phon 
ceived and has shown his Snowiedge of men and 

his loyalty to Christ and His ch by wise and 
earnest work which has already proved — 


The generally @ good in this 
qoome at tie vinegeed. ted 


The division of our northernmost field and 
the appointment of two men with families to 
work a territory which last year was able to 
y--* for ministerial support only about $400, 

rat presumptuous, — we are yet 


her 
arong in the Meith t the eight persons and 





© horses which this year epee thet 
field for“ the bread that pe ea fa 

yo oe success attend as m of spiritual 
so marked as to secure ready response in 

carnal the people to whom they 

All cuz font getemn > te ywwrence are well re- 


ceived this year, and the work opens well; hy 
are pod ys hy to see the salvation of God maki 


here, and that the three societ 
y com: bly housed will find ability as 
well as disposition to help the latest-born of 
the Arli district : bee FB. iy id 
ma; on an 
win and many coals “tuto the Christ-life 





and suitably tabernacle them without debt to 


mate, ye bay es usual 2 ee 
some loyalty, as 


God’s man or this fel fel end wi will “ioubtloes a 
der his dent leaders: 2 Sa and carry the 
lon - ae in hip a eg 

ethodism iency this year. 

excellent location “(1 Portland 8t.) pas — 
found for the pastor’s residence, and all the 
work of this church is receiving careful atten- 
tion from this invariably successful pastor. 


Grace Church, with characteristic ony, 





started the last aA in May. 


Third Church is “ not disappointed ” in the 
spirit of the new year’s o — and all hope to 
make the early weeks of the year so vigorous 
that when the chapel ane, Aug. 1, we will find 
@ goodly number of new recruits to join in the 
work and possess Mt. Washington for Christ, 
fecugh manifestation of His love in human 


iis and Hast Kingston, having suffered 
a —— whereby they are classed to- 
— under one pastor, are greatly pleased with 
he good man sent to them, whose work so far 
seems to be to the mind of the Mas- 
ter, and we doubt not will bring much fruit. 


Rochester has kindly received Pastor Quimby, 

standing ag the Hina the people, and, notwith- 

meen oe stringency here and busi- 

burdening our people, ex- 

pow Ay te give ic on and his household comfortable 
pleasan: 


support and a t_ home in one of the good 
parsonages of Dover District. We all join in 
ex ve him much 


pectant will 
people in this city” ae seals to ministry. 


Milton Mills perhaps suffers as severely as any 
charge on the district from business depression, 
and yet spiritually none seems less 

tor and people are determined to push 
thi and win souls for the heavenly home, and 
the Spirit of God is with them of a truth; as 
many as fifty souls sometimes attending the 
weekly class-meeting. 


South Newmarket declares the Bishop served 
them right when he payenyes “Young Smith ”’ 
for a fourth year, and the Lord does seem to ap- 
ay the plan by giving him souls and success 

leading men and women “ down where the liv- 
ing waters flow.”’ If all our people will take the 
key from the aged chairman of one estimating 
committee, and say, “ We must keep the claim 
up to the old figure,” and then go in to raise it 
by an immediate and istent canvass reach- 
ing all the people within the patronizin, 


a 
tory, we shall see victory everywhere th 


So far as heard from, erery cen aentiiate 
undertakes the mov: "expenses the pastor as 
| hme ons br et eee | Ay many charges 

has never fore done. If, now, all 


n 
would take up the ouall. special subscription 
necessary for this, and pay the bill if it has not 
re been done, it will greatly help the pol in 
opening among a strange people. course 
all will understand that the comin tor > 
the one whose moving expenses are g, pastor 
and see to it at once. 


Methuen. — On the 3d inst., the League of 
Local Churches in Methuen, which holdsa re- 
union service bi-monthly on Sunday evening, 
met at the Methodist church. The tors, by 
pre-arrangement, employed the occasion to make 
addresses of welcome and to extend the right 
hand of fellowship to Rev. J. W. Adams, lately 


appointed there. The spirit of these addresses 
was very cordial. It devolved upon Mr. Adams 
° make the princi and as he spoke 


mn “Christian Fellowship? ” his theme fur- 
bs hed an excellent opportunity, which he did 
not fail to improve, to respond in an equally 
fraternal spirit. 


Our District Ministerial Association holds its 

} aed meant this year, June 18 and 19, at Salis. 

» where generous provision will be 

e ry r® entertainment. Dr. Ramsay, of 

Boston, has consented to give us his lecture on 
Martin Luther for our opening exercise Monda 
evening, and Dr, , of Lowell, will preac 

Tuesday eveni The District "League con- 
vention will be held at the same wes, qynei 20. 





Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 


St. Albans.—The fifth anniversary of the 
Epworth League was ve with a sermon to 
the young people by Rev. L. Bruce. The 
evening service was in ie of the League 
with an interesting program. The church was 
finely decorated. 


Stowe. — Much-needed repairs are being made 
on the parsonage. 
East Elmore.— Rev. N. M.’ Shaw’s family is 


expected this week. The ladies have renovated 
the parsonage and will be on hand to welcome 


— 


oom This is as it should be. Mr. Shaw w 
at Vailey, where 


Preching not been sustained for some 
Falls. — Rev. > Merrill is 
with no hope a 
crisnism. Prot. Will Spencer e 
wabky waecniig doaoventng. 
Isle La Motte.— This a; intment has 


+ for three Sab by Rev. G. W wee 
Clark. A permanent supply is expected. 


.— Our nas i 
mone Geis while yi ging building 4 i 


church. 


North Hero.— Rev. A. B. Truax occu the 
— last Sabbath, in place of Rev. | Web- 


Waterbury. — nA fons has eotens pee the 
Vv. r. Spencer occu t 1- 
pit Pit inst Bemdey, r sie 


Waits — The foundation of the new 
church completed and the frame-work will be 
begun this week. 


Waterbury Centre.— Mrs. Ida H. Read, of 
=. tate president of the W. ©. T. U., 
— a large audience in the Methodist 

urch oy Me morning and at the Seminary 
yet in the orening 


Rev. J. Q. Angell was able to 
noid tne the us asl m0 morning service on Sunday last. 


Moftrisville.— Rev. R. L. Nanton began Sun- 
day aes a series of lectures on the books of 
ie. 


Elmor. ee oy services were 
held last Sabbath by oath by Presiding der Sherburne. 
His discourse was a strong presentation of 
God’s ceaseless care for thee least of His chil- 
dren. The remains of Mrs. John Fasset, a 
former resident, late of St. Johnsbury, were 
buried here in the Kelley Cemetery. Rev. J. H. 

Wills held a short service at the ——- Her 
husband, it will be remembered, w: 
ogo quite a revival Pat in the M M.E. E Charch, 

e was also a merchant here. 


Richford. — The funeral of Mrs. Chas, Manuel 
was held on Friday. The sermon was ypeaciord 
by Rev. G.8. Butler, of Three Rivers, Mass., 
former pastor of the d Revs. J. H. Wal- 
lace and W. R. Puffer assisted. 


Stowe. — The Branch church has been newly 
painted. With recent new steps, it is made one 
of the prettiest churches in amoille County. 
Rev. H. W. Worthen delivered his lecture on 
“ Egypt ” last Wednesday evening. 


East Highgate. — Rev. A. B. Riggs now holds 
services at the school-house every Sabbath after- 
noon. 


Binghamville.— Rev. Mr. Lowe, who grad- 
uates from Wesleyan University, has been as- 
Gane to this charge. He commences his labors 

uly 


Bnosburgh Falis. — Rey. Mr. Elliott nt of 
the State a Society, occupied the pulpit t, May 
27. Rev. F. W. Hamblin, who was appo nted to 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. SILLowAY, Church prebitest. No, 10 Park 84q., 
Room 8, Opp. Prov. k. R. Station 


Mr. , Sitiowy” 8 long practice in ‘remodeling churches 





GLENWO 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the 






TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 





to save and utilize all the valuable parte of 
an edifice, and fora comparatively small — P A 
building preferable in most res toa fad one 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue this 
asa rould pract and tenders his services to committees ore im: 





In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH , 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 











Zion’s Herald, 
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Pres: 
dobaataey Centre, de delivered an address and or- 
League, probably the first 
ee hE. 5 the eee ad 
wet tite Inviting Pastor Poster BW. towne toda. 
'y —. e- 
liver the Memorial sermon sev- 


atask he has 
eral times previously perk partormed with great ac- 
ceptance. 


Albany. — May 20, all a 
on graced. Pastor PAllen.. TWO were received 


y letter and one from properen. One man 
well advanced in bn oe WA Ste ized by immer- 
sion. A very a bition 


was recently tly held by the by the Ew worth ue. Miss 
Clara P. Vance, recently of the fac oy of | 
Vv. M. 8., gave jient assistance. 


work are prospering. 


East Charleston. —A reception and pound 
“Mee ae A sood Rev. E. H. ner Were the =e 
pastor, 3 number were presen 

he oceasion was woselightful ’ 


Irasburgh.— Rev. A. T. re 

hed the annual sermon before the Post an 

elivered an address before the County 
W.c. T. U. at their annual meeting. 

" Mainf — H. Perry has just been 
gated " Bunday-sche! sore for = 
ort rat year. can parallel record 
The pe Pastor Far- 


the new, pastor. 


versary of their ization. iate 
tribute bag Fs sendered te the ya ag ot the | late 
. Peck @ memorial serv a. 


ences a ET on Sabbath ah Ten 
tinent discourses on pract: 


Marshfield. — Rev. 8. G. Lewis, the new pas- 
tor, is becomi 


A successful year is 

peodieten on all popeiee, The Memorial sermon 

iven wwe ir ge at the Methodist 
cpare by Pastor 


Topsham.— Pastor Trevillian discoursed be- 
fore the veterans on Memorial Sunday. 


Cabot. —In its descri tion of the exercises of 
Memorial 8 says that ‘an 
erty | and well-delivered pat was given 
by the Methodist pastor, Rev. J. A. Dixon. 


Newbury. — Pastor Tupper was enjied to to North 
Troy to deliver the Memorial Day address. 


Barton.— Pastor Lewis has not been ill; it 

bse en, Lewis. Lewis’ second 

iter we ype pneumon n. 

OH. Blake, of was the Memori- 

al Day orator Jy Cabot. Mn. Sire, br 6 Gale, daughter 
of Mrs. Jose: en an one time prece 

of the Ronievey Mont; perwes ination 

a winter i rida, and ie in very poor health. 

Siicen additional subwertbes were ag a for 

on ann coma, Se ates. 

anday. The, ar gage ettendance at 

nD average ndance 

a -meeting 

was 56 last ak g record ; ad, ond these 
new subscribers will help to make it more. 


Hardwick. — Epworth ue anniversary day 
was enthusiast y cele Pastor Smith- 
ers secured a + ares ~ of new subscribers for 
the Epworth H 


hag — A memorial service in Sater of the 





pol gy 
ollowing 
the Tu 


late Dr. Peck was held Sunday morning, June 3. 
Rev. H. A. eeest spoke on his vate and 
family life, J. A. Sherburne on his remark- 


able pastoral career, and the pastor on his work 
as missionary secretary. Relatives of Dr. Peck 
are attendants upon the M. EH. Church here. 


BRvansville. — Rev. L. B. Bates, D, D., of Bos- 


ton, accompanied by Mr. Harv the singer, 
spent the first Sunday in June at St. Johnsbury, 
en route to the qrove-masting at Evansville, 
June 4-8, 

West Burke.— A vigorous sept marian, 
Pastor so enters upon the work o me ees 
his eye not being dimmed nor his natural 

abated. aouet the annual sermon before 
theG. A. ® RETLAW. 








Maine Conference. 
Seg District. 


oy me caren ride A na By ot the 
bought 0 view yards, residences an 
w the finish of an aon! town, The Shaker 
po is an example of frugality and un- 
orned plainness. It presented no temptation 
for us to join it, but there are those who have 
been under its limitations that prefer the wider 
World with its discipline and family institution. 
th potatoes nie tar, eridently” the family 
n vor, ev y y 
and the church life of the town have the robust- 
ness of manhood and the richness of wo’ 
to commend it. While this 
anything phenomenal, men 
it produces would leave its jail quite empty 
Were it not ne the supply from vee ions 
The third year of Rev. 


yond. . Kewley 
ye with promise of AS ity, but 
ge town needs a religious awakening. 


imei 


y= — This church ~ 2 viene 
pL ~ 


nef and generous wo women of the no: 
d new carpets he parsonage an 

the he improvements that contributed to 
attractivemebe and comfort of the place. The 
pain soon give a clean face to the oat 
side, a; toe a ae 16 was a del 


Occasion; Revs. Allen, H Lu d ‘ind: 
ce, an 

say present with # the “pat 

een Pres Pastor an are mutually 


Pleased. A1j I dopartmenta of the work are en- 


services attended - 
inne spiritual, and Sabbath-echool therses- 
Kittery. — Mz. Langton met the Rev. 
trans tha and his wife, and t 
that they were well ana for 1! the 
Fig ee cod After some 
God occupies the residence el 


Fda ~4 





At West Kennebunk the church is 
ably im with the —— ot on 


Mrs. Freeman 
ed in work for the children — a 
service in which she has 
ful in the past. 


eee ont in Lr on eae iven to 
W. P. Lord and wife, a : be 


bon ore, 
epartment o 
proved herself success- 


ion for business. 
peeee year witha ae 
jal plan, end | the outlook is 


We have a supply of the “ All-tho-World ” 
collection card for missions. It bears the name 
of a mission for each month in the year,and —_ 
foradime anda for each, This may be 
adapted toa part of the members of the ba ar OY 
es, and its use would keep missions on A 
» and consciences of the people, | Lat 

of bad hers who ae sand to me fe tor 
asupply. They are P, 


Lewiston District. 


Bath, Wesley Church. — 8 
held on Memorial Sunday. 
Post Sedgwick No. 4, A. R., the Kennebec 
Naval Veterans’ tion, the Sons of Vet- 
erans and the W. R. C., all attended the services 
in a body and the church was filled to over- 


jal services were 
he members of the 


Sontag. The discourse was delivered by Rev. 
esthafer, + gp stor,and was nounced 
“an excellent sermon.” 


by all who heard 

Both t. the cominander and . mamben of the Post | te 
expressed themselves as y pleased w . 
some saying it was the sheaf the had ever heard. 
Mr. Westhafer also spoke pried ata mass tem- 
perance meeting in the even His direct 
question: ‘‘ Have ree a boy for 1e saloon or @ 
girl for the brothel?”’ wasa home thrust to 


many @ mt present. This church has made 

an te  .. lent record duri the past year, and 

- have been added tothe membership. The 
— 


y-school has been poepatene and graded. 
The Epworth League and all branches of church 
work are ina us condition. The fi- 
nances are also right up to the mark, and the 
collection for missions was only exceeded by 
inna, deep i) ae a outside of joe 

nd, despite merally depressed condition 
esthafer is much liked, and 


usiness. ap 
Fl po or another year at the and 
unanimous request of the His sermons 
are = eloquent inspiring . He adapts, 


himself with ease to the ma ny phases of the so-' 
cial life of the church, at the same time being 
particularly careful and modest. Much is ex- 
pected the coming year. D. 








East Maine Conference. 


Rev. W. W. Ogier, presiding elder, will act as 
reporter of Rockland District, and ministers are 
requested to send all items of ‘church news” to 
him promptly. 

Rockland District. 

The new presiding elder has been very kindly 


received by preachers and laymen, for which he 
is duly grateful, : 


Work on all the char, ins well. Preach- 
ers returned from an enjoyab ie — hel} ful Con- 
ney with ane — Stion for var 


rts come from all y- 5 of the 
district. Many. re the pastors who were re-ap- 
pointed were tendered a reception upon their 
return from Conference. Most of those who 
moved are now well settled. It isa surprise to 
many ple how quickly Methodist hers 
hemselves to new conditions. is also a 
delight to see the confidence and kindness with 
which our le receive a new pastor. With 
such a faculty of adaptation, and with so great a 
spirit of couadenen, the new relationships can- 
not fail to be of mutual profit. With ati tion 
to the Master's orders we expect a general “ For- 
ward, march,” 


Many of our preachers were called u 
Memorial services, We hope to give a fu 
next week. 


Union, having celebrated its centennial, enters 
upon a ‘new centt with a new 


parso pes 
enjoyable Saubath was spent with this people 
ity on his wok. . Only goed were 
en upon work, 
can be pane h ry from such a entioteSocy 
ment. 

Historic Windsor the Conference year 
with faith and energy. Before this is in print 
apes will be under ba on church and parson- 

With a young and oic man at the head, 
ple must march to victory. Rev. H. R. 
Mert hhew, the ,» is showing marked aw- 


tation to the Master’s work. 
Randolph, — of our small but very ery important 
are much 


ed Rev. L. G. Marsh 


m for 
‘ull list 


unday, oy | 27. 
of Minnie oldest da’ 
The church was 


rigs of Mr. E. W. Trask. 
averflowing with old 
covered 


and you ——— floral tributes cask- 
et and fine music and kindly words ex- 
ive of ihe Christian's faith made it seem 


ike a touch of heaven. 


Rockport, — Saturday, May 26, Sister Eliza J. 
Talbot said her last “ “by ” and went home 





to God. amy hay iy been a member of the 

chareh here ai Ye suitable bit in teeeee 
su rs) 

Ener the The funeral was held Ble obituary s afternoon 

from yar a oe eM Qervises were con- 

ducted presid elder. This 

church has Kot ‘eeven members by death within 


a year. Rev. J. L. Folsome has been well re- 


East hey 
of the sue 


ing finely. A goo 
and 


P ive pastor 


Mr. Winslow 


Nor 
Well, 


focapee 


umb — 
meaoure 
to control, ok | 


Much hard work is now being 
for Commencement, 


students in ings 

development of 
permanent. 

Brewer.— Rev, J. T. Crosb 


they Leg f the third y 
u work o year w pros- 
? of paeoten. has a live church, and with 


ceived a very cordial reception 


is 
recognized father of the 
ken assailant of the ps ae of peekeiSen. 
n old saw has been quoted again and 


yay s of —ae ——? viz. 


Gordon is no d 
the charge crush 





CO renee ence Semina 

Pn this institution ion 
udents from the 
putin 


comed back to this place, 


He 
any WS Rat procee 


victory foe 6 for the 
Bar Harbor. — Rev. G. G. Winslow has put in 





enters upon the new 


a expects that this will be tha bes best of the 
SHUNBRAW. 








New England Conference. 
Boston nen. wt Meeti 


Cambridge, ye. that wm... Ry oppose the 

measure are “‘ dogs in the manger.” 

. J. W. Hamilton is nodog. Dr. A. J. 

- imputation is false and 

t has been said that ~*. J 2 
enenge hing that radical temperance 

and thesaloon interests should unite in their ¢ ~ 


| --raemayh to the measure. It is not so 
ter aif Phe saloon iste will Sage op- 


=e any pot &. features, ang Me 
such restrictive plans. 
sory ep and it ts to these that the 


jperance e stand squarely in o; 
The Rtookion Chet has has been issued by a 
mittee in favor of the bill, I will not say is an 
insult to our intelligence, but it presu 
ignorance at once innocent and child 
otations read that the 

Feo’ it pro 


system 
continue the b: usiness ; 
that it woe tall ‘ct the ohd Jesuitical iniquity, 


from qu 


[Continued on Page 12.) 


great interest in all de departments 
ot church work. 


es work 
eis ious interest 
t Img ~ 


which occurs June 6. The 
influence of President Chase u 
me, nome Sank 1 and 


has been 


ote 


— The Norwegian 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and_ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
. particulars. 


The Provident 
wee GO, scam. 


Plesae mention Zion's tien \ LD, 











MANUFAC. 
iN THE ped 


very 


the | - 
in the 
is impressive 





and takes 


@ glorious 
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UT, THIS OUT and send it tous us with your name 
four years of very hard labor at this B pine, but ante ress, and we will you this clegant waten 
he has this to comfort him — his la not brerpreee for cunapination, Yee | KF 
poem = re. pond we been converted and hw rice nh iit ts Pours. Wine wold plate tate 
ge debt on churc!) b ropes n lessen a te Tio com welds, thee ee 
several thousand dollars. Btill there is « burden Tin mATONAL MPC. 4 IMPORTING CO, 
be borne, and at least ,000 must be raised rg aoa an. Ohicswe, te 
this year outside of ru expenses. Will not ae 
— = ee pong De ust stop ma ba 
‘or @ w and see cann - 
—— ey vote this herote r ‘and peo- Th is Dash Lamp 
paist spirit t “4 sing “ "(Praise God trom ligh 
8 on 8 
whom all blessings flow,’ we're at of debt.” ig ts the darkest 
Any contributions tor this o can be for- 


rT country road. 
H\ The Tubular Dasu 
Lamp of the 8. G. & 
L. Co. ts equally 
pa) good as a Side Lamp 
| 5 or Hand Lantern. Has 
H (y 








Be pets, | 


a powerful reflector and 
either a plain or Bull's 






tem for regu uor traffic was the = lobe. blow 
theme for the by Moers ne. the Ifjuor Three stron c ate st me 
champions of the negative | side appeared, an [ia oe rongest 
wee ,eerems lengeage en clear argument —ypand can be filled, 
i ietktuie eae toe, propowed nt Plumb, of Pm lighted, regulated and extingutshed 
ts tom, aster o the Walnut Avenue Oey elon without removing the globe. Throws 

ure n su n- 

struct my Methodist Sodlatns lalen diee ont light 200 feet straight ahead. 
dence that not ev Co jonal minister in Buy it of your dealer, He has it or can got it 
Massachusetts has been stampeded into favor of wae gpa S yon Sate. PRS res ae 
this bill, do lappear before you. The message Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
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INEXPENSIVE. 


Fashion sometimes makes beauty for atime; beauty 
makes fashion never. 

The perfect proportions of this chimney-piece, ite 
freedom from much chiseling, andjite structural sim- 
plicity, commend it strongly toa cultured taste. The 
outside pillars are continued as if the Overmantel was 
a part of the base, and this treatment never fails of be- 


7——= ing effective. 


The Mantel-top is supported on an inner set of pil- 
lars deeply fluted with carved capitals. The frieze is 
plain, witha small ribbon tracery in low relief in the 


=—— centre. There are two shelves in the Overmantel, and 


three large mirrors. 
To peed loud demand we are building a few of 


these Mantels in Whitewood, complete, ready for staining or painting. They are very 
inexpensive and exceedingly beautiful. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for our Catalogue of Wood Mantels. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST. 


CO., 
““rat' sao | BOSTON. 
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The Family. 


AWAY FROM EARTH. 


HE following stanzas were written by the 
late Rev. Dr. BRADFORD K. PEIRCE, Sept. 
19, 1844, in an album owned by Mrs. L. A, M. 
Ladd, of Everett. This album is quite a curios- 
ity, containing, as it does, poems and other lit- 
erary fragments from many of the prominent 
preachers of fifty yearsago, Weare indebted to 
Rey. C. W. Blackett for a copy of these lines : — 


Earth’s children fade away, 
The leaf and blushing flower, 
Softly as closi: y 4 
In ev’ning’s silent hour. | 


Her cities sink apace ; 
Her countless millions all 
Soon run their life’s short race, 
And then forgotten fall. 


Earth’s love is but a dream, 

In which warm and true 
Bask in its golden beam, 

And wake to sad adieu. 


Oh, then, love not the earth, 
or for its shadows sigh } 
Child of immortal birth, 
Fix all thy hopes on high ! 


There flowers unfading bloom, 
The heartstrings are ne’er riven ; 
Death’s footsteps never come 
To break the joy of heaven, 





DISTANT THINGS. 


Oh! white isthe sail in the Far Away, 
And dirty the sail at the dock; 
And fair are the cliffs across the bay, 
And nad ny gen | seek eas 
Though glitters the snow on the peaks afar, 
At Ses tess it is only white; 
And bright is the gleam of the distant star, 
Though a iamp was twice as bright ! 


~ The rose that nods beyond our reach 


Is redderthan rose of ours; 

Of thought that turns our tongue to speech 
Our fellows leave greater dowers. 

The waters that flow from the hidden springs 
Are sweeter than those by our side — 

So we strive through I'fe for the Distant 

Things 

And never are satisfied ! 


Bo ve. strive through life for these Distant 


ngs, 
But one they hold their piece, 
Till beats life’s drum and h doth come, 
And we look in his mocking face, 
And the Distant Things crowd near and close, 
And, faith ! they are di ro gray ! 
For the charm is lost when line is crossed 
"Twixt Here and Far Away. 


For the charm is lost when the line is crossed 
And we see al! things as they are; 

And know that as clean is the sail at the dock 
As the sail on the sea afar; 

As a the rays of the near-by lamp 
As the gleam of the distant star ! 


— Euwyn Irvine HorrMay, in St. Louis Re- 
public, 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


The great want of the day is a spiritually- 
minded man of the world.— Margaret Fuller. 


Art tired ? 
There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned ? 
There is asacrifice. Lift up thy head, 
The lo world, and the over world alike, 
A eee hee 
oves ° 
"7 — Jean Ingelow. 
+ ° . 

. We must be careful and not suppose that 
Christian ae oom, Helly matter of car- 
yas OS re es is, our own par- 

cular burdens. Christian cross-bearing is 
dew Seemed burdens. Christ could have 
died out cal h or a ip ~ pono 
been dying o own death, an n 
crucified only upon His own cross. Many 
martyrs have sung their life away ee: 
antly amid fire and smoke, because they 
were d only their own death and endur- 
ing only their own pain and burning only in 
their own flames. jemption is wrought 
by a vicarious cross.— C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
(New York.) 


. 
hen days of kness f: 
Our Father knoweth what is best, 
And He hath made them all. 


He made them, and to all their length 
Set*parallels of gain; 

We gather from our pain the strength 
To rise above our pain. 


Why should our y be cope 
is 


— Alice Cary. 
. ° . 

W is out of place when we have de- 
cided w te our Cety 06 t0 the next step. 
Yet most of our worry is over the possible 
co mences of steps we may have to take 
after next one. We see that it would 
not be right for us to turn back from our 

nt sar, and we shrink from going 
lorward in view of probabilities in that di- 
rection; yet we cannot stand still. What 
shall we do? If we must not turn back, 
and we cannot stand still, we have a clear 
duty to move forward a ngle step, leavin 
the consequences with God. That w 
we fear as an issue of progress in the for- 
ward direction, may never have to be met. 
If it is met, God will help us to meet it. 
The duty of taking one — being clear, all 
the is out of our sphere for now. — 
8. 8. Times. 


a" 


The want which we sett gecpenet eee 
at us with rep 
graves. The tears we 


lieve, soon looks 
face from the 


failed to wipe awa upon the cheek 
and leave us Fg Mt of the averted 
features of 


, instead of the eye of 
sweet reliance, Fee pt ion which 
wo have Seegeee be recovered; 
there must a long undoing before you 
can weave again, in even lines and 

fair, the tangled web of life.— James Mar- 


Nothing is more fatal to friendly relations 
than complaints and reproaches and de- 
mands for explanations. People must be 
j in the wholeness of their conduct. 
, ousand subtle influences, unexpected 
and unforeseen events, have their action 
and reaction on life. A thousand things oc- 
cur that can neither be nor de- 
fined. Many a tem alienation is ef- 
pgp overcome by silence. Reproach- 
4 nings, but widen the gulf. Leav- 
ing it alone, taking up other interests and 
ideas, bridges it over. — Union Signal. 


The best teacher of trust is thankfulness. 
Any one who feels jn agen | how much 
there is to be thankful for, l not be so 
likely to be dismayed when troubles come. 
Do you not know that dismay? Have you 
never heard that cry out of some sore af- 
fliction — ‘‘ What have I done to deserve 
this? Oh! what can I have done, that all 
this should happen to me?” A thankful 
heart will sometimes feel like using the very 
same expression, only it will be for exactly 
the opposite occasion. And that is the true 
thing. When you feel the joy of being alive, 
when things are going well with you, when 
some great, tender blessing has come quiet- 
ly into your life, then say, as much as you 
eeae: ‘* What have I done to deserve all 

?” If we thought this, and said it oft- 
ener, in the spirit of thankfulness, we should 
not be dismayed by even the it calam- 
ity, but should be able to stand up and face 
it with the uplifted brow of strong, immov- 
able trust. — Rev. Brooke HERFORD, in 
“Sermons of Courage and Cheer.” 

o ° * 

Away up among the hills I have seen the 

t lake that drew into itself the rains of 

eaven, fed by a thousand streams, and 
holding in sweetness and Yer its vast 
store for the far-off ci its hosts. of 
men and women and li children. Down 
there were ten thousand common wants 
which it waited to supply, the weary toilers 
whom it waited to rebrest, the sick and fe- 
vered whom it soothed and comforted, And 
I thought how that between its fullness and 
the city’s wants there stretched the hidden 

ipes forever receivi forever distribut- 
ng. But for these all the wealth of water 
were but a waste; and but for these the city 
were none the better for that fullness. So 
lowly and so lofty is our work. We lift up 
our eyes unto the hills where is the infinite 
love and help of God. We look upon the 
city and sigh over its sins and sorrows. And 
lo! this is made our glorious possibility — to 
draw from that fullnessfor the wants of those 
about us, bringing into the midst of earth’s 
want and sorrow the healing help, the al- 
mighty strength, the transforming love that 
are available for us in Jesus Christ. — Mark 
Guy Pearse. 











HEART’S EASE: ON CHILDREN’S SUN- 
DAY, 


Mra. Harriet A. Cheever, 


RS. BARTLETT was troubled about 

many things. To begin with, she was 

not over strong, and this fact, joined with 

a business matter relative to alittle prop- 

erty she owned in North Oarolina, had in- 

duced her to visit that balmy State with a 
double purpose. 

The doctor had told her how soft and 
health-inspiring were North Oarolina 
breezes, and she hoped to dispose of the 
land that was now more a source of anxiety 
than anything else. She surely had im- 
proved very much in health during a six 
weeks’ sojourn, and although the land was 
sold, yet matters connected with the settle- 
ment of the deeds still detained her in the 
southerly locality which was getting far too 
warm for comfort, now that June, beautiful 
June, was smiling over the land. 

So impatient was Mrs. Bartlett to return 
North that it was with real disappointment 
she learned another week must elapse be- 
fore the local lawyer was to return from a 
short trip and put her documents in satis- 
factory shape. 

But perhaps what caused the lady the 
greatest disquiet and unrest of all, were cer- 
tain vexing problems which had arisen of 
late concerning her religious beliefs. She 
was a very sincere seeker after the truth. 
But what safely to accept as truth ? That was 
a question troubling her not a little, One 
scientific journal she had perused for years, 
accounting it always reliable, had presented 
arguments so forcible, and apparently un- 
answerable, proving that many of the 
strongest and most comforting beliefs of 
her life were utterly untenable in recently 
revealed light, that she wondered if, after 
all, the cherished doctrines had been de- 
plorably misunderstood. Then a minister 
who had supplied the pulpit in her accus- 
tomed church during a portion of the dreary 





time while they were without a settled pas- 





tor, had with seeming smartness pointed 
out various errors discoverable in the sacred 
Word of God, assuring his listeners with an 
air of invincible conviction that correct in- 
terpretation had never yet been given cer- 
tain passages of the most vital import. Still 
again, two or three books recently much 
talked of had questioned not only the au- 
thorship, but also the authenticity, of holy 
chapters in her beloved Bible, concerning 
which it seemed almost like sacrilege in her 
eyes even to raise a question. But here 
were good, solid men, the scholars and di- 
vines of the country, lending not only their 
sanction to, but aiding in, these momentous 
investigations. 

Had Mrs. Bartlett been stronger, these 
things would not have troubled her so. Her 
faith would doubtless have arisen in its 
might and laid at rest these pricking trials 
assailing her soul and sending a thousand 
trembling queries afloat in her mind which 
she found it impossible to quiet or to satis- 
fy with answers. As aconsequence, there 
began an eager search after such light as 
various learned writers could throw on the 
subject. But, alas! one able, clearly-defined 
line of discussion seeming to make all things 
plain one day would be contradicted and 
overthrown by an equally clever and con- 
vincing one of an opposite deduction the 
next day. Mrs. Bartlett’s mind was one 
restless sea of uneasy questioning, and she 
could only ask God to Himself reveal to her 
the best interpretation of the divine teach- 
ings. 

When Sunday came — the last one to be 
spentin North Oarolina—a dull headache 
kept her from church in the morning; but 
feeling relieved at noon, she sauntered out 
soon after the midday dianer, finding it un- 
usually cool and breezy in some woods not 
far from the hotel. She strolled on and on, 
going further than she realized, and all at 
once she came upon a scene as unexpected 
as it was interesting. In a little clearing in 
the sweet pine forest was gathered a large 
company of colored children, some seated 
flat on the fragrant pine needles, others on 
some rough pine boards forming hastily im- 
provised seats. A few men and several 
women were present, a number of the lat- 
ter with babies in their arms. But the chil- 
dren, shiny skinned, ebony black, and 
merry-eyed, half naked on the warm June 
day, swarmed like little bees in the roman- 
tic, perfumed spot. 

It was evidently a place where such meet- 
ings, or ones of a similar nature, were fre- 
quent, for the seats were nailed down, and 
the ground trampled as if by many eager 
feet. Ona low, broad platform stood a 
tall, loose-jointed, ungainly figure, with 
long arms, a swinging movement of body, 
and a face as black as midnight. Hanging 
from the trees were tastefully yet careless- 
ly arranged drooping garlands made of 
sweet Southern flowers. The mugnolia, 
multiflora rose, and sprays of jasmine and 
honeysuckle, heavy with rich scents, were 
hanging pendent all around, while portions 
of the rude platform were profusely strewn 
with the same beautiful blooms. 

But little notice was taken of the stranger, 
who came slowly up and quietly seated her- 
self on one of the boards farthest from the 
speaker. She was tired, glad of the rest, 
and not a little affected by the scene on 
which she had entered. A kind of camp- 
meeting hymn was given out and sung 
with a gusto which brought tears to the 
white lady’s eyes. 

“ Poor creatures ! ’’.she thought. ‘ How 
genuine their worship seems, how simple 
their acceptance of whatever religion comes 
in their way, and—oh, what troops of 
children ! I wonder what it means? ”’ 

She was soon to find out. For, once the 
singing had ceased, the awkwardly con- 
structed man on the platform began his ad- 
dress without more ado. 

* Qhilluns,” he said, in a voice melodious 
as a well-worn flute, ‘“‘ what fo’ has yo’ 
comed yere today? What day am this?” 

“Qhillun’s Sunday!” came in hasty 
chorus. 

“Yah! Yah! so it am,’ assented the 
flute; ‘‘ yo’ all knows dat, sure eno’. An’ a 
mighty peart, sunshiny day it am, jes’ as if 
de Lawd a-mighty wor smilin’ on yo’ all, 
an’ wishin’ yo’ a happy time. When we 
yeard as de people up Norf was beginnin’ to 
hev a Ohillun’s Sunday, we know’d as 
*twere de good Lawd Hisself as put’n it in 
de hearts of His servants to start a Sunday 
thet wor’ to be de chillun’s own. 

“ An’ now,belubbed,wot fo’ we gets yo’ all 
togedder in dese yere beautiful woods an’ 
unner dese wisperin’ trees, but jes’ to tel 
yo’ "bout de dear Christ, an’ de best way ob 
gettin’ troo dis yere troublesome worl’ in 
wich we libs. I doan want fo’ to scare yo’, 
or make yo’ one bit ’fraid, but I wants fo’ 
to tell all ob yo’ dear leetile pick’ninnies dat 





dis is a quar worl’, an yo’ wante to start out 
inter life wi’ a great big b’lief in de Son ob 
God, that nothin’ can alter or shake. Den 
nothin’ need eber unsettle yo’ agen. 

“Now dis yere Jesus Christ, He comed 
down outen heaben an’ spent His whole 
life a-healin’ de sick, a-raisin’ ob de dead, 
a-blessin’ ob leetie chilluns; den He die on 
de cruel cross to sabe eb’rybody dat will 
only b’leeve in Him. 

“ Now, chilluns, I wante fo’ to tell yo’ 
*bout dis cross ob Christ. It’s jes’ de safest, 
dearest, mos’ presshus ting yo’ll eber hear 
ob as long as yo’ lib. An’ Jesus Hisself is 
de lubliest, de sweetest, de kindest Frien’ 
yo’ eber can hev! Doan forget dat, chil. 
luns! An’ God is yo’ Fader — very strong, 
an’ tenderer dan yo’ own mudder. What 
fo’ did He make de flowers? Wot fo’ did 
He gib de birds dere sweet little voices? 
Wot fo’ did He gib His own Son to die on 
dat cross ?”’ 

The long figure swayed to and fro as the 
speaker’s earnestness increased; he point- 
ed an impressive finger down into the at- 
tentive group before him, and his voice 
was not unlike a low, mournful song as he 
continued: — 

“Listen, chilluns! One dese yere days, 
wen all yo’ leetle undergrofe gets bigger, 
dere’ll come men wid great big heads full 
ob learnin’, men as hes studdied and poked 
inter books an’ books, an’ got’m crammed 
wid all kinds ob idees, an’ dey’ll tell yo’ dat 
de bressed Bible means dis ting, an’ means 
dat ting; but I wants yo’ all to ’member dat 
ole Uncle Pete tell yo’ on Chillun’s Sunday 
dat de Bible means de Oross ob Christ! An’, 
chilluns, it doan make no sort ob diff’rence 
wot kind ob trouble yo’ sees in dis yere 
worl’, yo’ allers are safe, yo’ allers kin find 
comfort, yo’ allers kin find heart’s ease at 
de bressed Cross ob Christ! Now doan for- 
get dat! Woteber else yo’ disremembers, 
doan forget dat de place fur to get ridden 
ob all fear an’ trubble, is dat wonerful Cross 
ob Christ. W’y, it’s heart’s ease itself! 

‘“* An’ I jes’ wants to tell yo’, an’ yer mud- 
ders an’ yer faders, one odder ting too. It’s 
*bout rocks! All yo’ leetle pick’ninnies, an’ 
all yo’ older grofe, has seen de rabbit, an’ 
de ’possum, an’ de fox go flyin’ to de rocks 
fur safety wen de hunters come troopin’ 
‘long. An’ I’ll neber forget one day wen I, 
ole Uncle Pete, was mos’ sun-struck’d out 
in de cotton fiel’; all sabe me wor creepin’ 
unner de shadder ob a great, oberhangin’ 
rock. My! de shelter ob dat rock! °"Twere 
like salvation! An’ it wor salvation fo’ po’ 
ole Uncle Pete dat flery day. 

** Well, now, de bressed Bible tells in eber 
so menny places dat de Saviour am like a 
Rock. It tells ob de lub an’ care ob God 
like a gret Rock in a weary land. An’ de 
Psalmist asks to be led to de Rock ‘dat am 
higher danI.’ An’, chilluns, dat Rock am 
only anudder name for de Oross ob Christ. 
If yo’ libs to be a hundud yeahs ole — an’ 
Uncle Pete mus’ be nigh a hundud — dat 
Oross will neber fail yo’—neber! Doan let 
no preachin’ men, nor preachin’ books, 
doan let nothin’ eber spile or destroy yo’ 
peace long as de Cross am in sight — an’ de 
Cross will be in sight till yo’ gets to de 
gate ob heaben.”’ 

Uncle Pete concluded with a little story 
which Mrs. Bartlett really did not hear. No 
need. She had heard enough. As the 
children’s sweet voices arose again in song, 
she softly crept away. 

** Oh, the sweetness of it all! ’’ she mur- 
mured, the tears really raining over her 
face. ‘The sweetness of it all! So plain, 
so simple! The Oross of Christ, and heart’s 
ease! The Rock that is higher than I! The 
shadow of a great Rock in a weary land! 
What more doI need to know? Nothing! 
Absolutely nothing so far as peace and 
safety are concerned. Alas! that I had not 
known it before! ”’ 

Her placid, smiling face excited remark 
among those accustomed to her delicate 
and usually worn expression. She solil- 
oquized with a really happy countenance a8 
she lay down to sleep that night: — 

“ Children’s Sunday will always be a pre- 
cious day to me—one whose interests I 
must further all I can; for like one whom 
his mother comforteth, my tender Father 
in heaven has hushed and comforted me, 
His worrisome child, this day.” 

And her last waking thought was the 
beautiful, restful expression of God’s hum- 
ble, earnest servant: “The Oross of 
Christ! Why, it’s heart’s ease itself! ” 








—— Mother : “I wish you would rake up the 
dead leaves in the = a 
Small Sammy : a sprain in wrist, 
an’ the Hhoumetionn tn ‘may back, an’ growing 
in my right leg, an 
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About Women. 


—— Miss Olive Schreiner, since marriage, has 
become simply Mrs. Olive Schreiner. Her hus- 
band, sharing his wife’s progressive views, has 
added her name to his and become Mr. Cron- 
wright Schreiner. 


—— Mrs. Bayard Taylor now lives in New 
York. In former times Mrs. Taylor was @ fine 
horse-woman, and accompanied her husband on 
most of his journeys. She is the daughter of a 
noted German astronomer, and aided her fa- 
mous husband in translating many of his books 
into German. 


—— Julia Henshawe, who died in Bellevue 
Hospital, N. Y., a few days ago, was the first 
person to respond to the call for volunteers to do 
nursing at Swinburne Island during the cholera 
panic two yearsago. She was a trained nurse, 
and the result of her labors was that the per- 
centage of mortality in the pest-house, where 
she worked and slept, was lower than had ever 
been known in any similar hospital in this coun- 
try or abroad. 


——Says the Providence Journal: “If Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who last week reached her 
75th birthday, is not the most admirable of all 
the American women who have followed dis- 
tinctively public careers, it would at least be 
difficult to name many who can be ranked with 
her. One does not need to be a believer in all 
that she has tried to teach and labored for, to 
recognize her cilture, sincerity and depth of al- 
truistic desire. Whether or not always succeed- 
ing in enforcing her convictions on the major- 
ity of her countrymen or even of her own sex, 
she has undeniably quickened the intellectual 
life of many of both sexes; and on her sweet 
and vigorous old age is showered in abundance 
the gratitude as well as the admiration of those 
troops of friends that help to make one’s last 
years delightful.” 

—— The triumph of Miss Kate Windschied in 
being graduated from the old University Z 
Heidelberg with the title of Doctor of Phi! 
phy, is a triumph for all German women. She is 
the first woman to winthis distinction in Ger- 
many, and she won it from the proudest and 
oldest university of the Fatherland, and against 
prejudice and traditions which heretofore had 
been insurmountable. 


—— Of Miss Agnes Irwin, the newly-elected 
Dean of Radcliffe College, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 
says: — 

“ Miss Irwin is a very learned woman. She is 
aged Anglo-Saxon scholar and a past grand 
mistress of several a Her learning she 
carries with an amount of modesty that 
—sy as it is rare with those who are her 
uals in accomplishments. Of her fam I 


might that she is the -grandda 

of rel in Franklin. oyna to have in- 
herited many of her renowned ancestor’s admir- 
able characteristics. Her mother was a sister of 
Miss Gillespie, and her father at one time was 
the Minister from this Government to Denmark. 
Her early life was spent in Was n. 

“Her learning comes chiefly from study at 
home; she is not a | pens of any woman’s 
college, ond this fact @ great deal todo with 
the offer to her of the deanship of the Harvard 
Annex. It was felt that her freedom would be of 
advantage to the school; her ideas would be apt 
to be fresh and better than those of the gradu- 
ates of some female college.” 

— Miss Emily James Smith, who has just 
been appointed Dean of Barnard College, is a 
daughter of Judge James C. Smith, of Canandai- 
gua, who was for thirty years on the Supreme 
Bench of New York State. Miss Smith now 
holds the Greek fellowship at the University 
of Chicago. After leaving the Harvard Annex 
she entered Bryn Mawr, from which she gradu- 
ated in 1889 with the degree of A. B. Miss 
Smith spent the year 1889-’90 as a student at 
Girton College, England, with Professor Jebb, 
and upon returning to this country accepted 
the Greek chair in Packer Institute, Brooklyn. 
She remained there two years, and last spring 
resigned to go to Chicago. Her deanship be- 
gins next October. In 1892 Miss Smith wrote 
“Selections from Lucian.” A paper by her 
entitled “The Hungry Greeklings,” appeared 

in the Atlantic Monthly. A New York paper 
has the following description of her, given by 
& woman who knows her well: “I should not 
call her a pretty woman, although many people 
consider her so. But she is one of the most at- 
tractive women I ever met. She is of medium 
height and slender. She has avery high, clear 
brow, and her blonde hair waves straight back 
from her forehead. Her blue eyes are very keen 
and they seem always to be laughing. She 
smiles a great deal and in the most delightful 
manner. She has @ pretty mouth, and the 
whitest teeth I ever saw. Her face is frank, 
engaging, and she has a wonderful amount of 
Magnetism. She is one of those remarkable 
women who make you forget how she is dressed. 
She has a remarkably keen sense of humor. She 
Speaks rapidly and never wastes words. She is 
jolly without ever sacrificing her dignity, and is 
immensely popular with the girls.” 


—— The Christian Intelligencer, commenting 
upon the recent unveiling of the Mary Wash- 
ae monument at Fredericksburg, Va., 

“ Without the least desire to disparage the 
W. of other ladies connected with the Mary 

ashington Monument Association,we must ex- 

our surprise that the work of Mrs.E. P.Ter- 


lune (Marion Harland) received no ition. 
She is one of the ) eembuny-00 he Ateo- 











ee en ti Mrs. 
Terhune wrote a Life Ww gave 
te Fn Aatosiotion, ond w profit came 
from it flowed into biome eRe! the Associa- 
tion. She continued monument 
through the Christian Herald. No one, we be- 
lieve we are right in , has done as much 
oo en- 
ingvon boooesingte "A tage’ portion of "she 
ion o 
at va tng for the shaft recently un- 
r , Was proc’ by the efforts of Mrs. Ter- 








THE ANGEL-CHILDREN. 
Mary Elizabeth Cloud. + 
Whence came they to the Golden Street — 
These countless ones with carols sweet ? 


From all earth’s broken netherlands, — 

From snow-huts of the Arctic strands; 

From little bough-rocked cradles these, 
Amid the Indian’s forest trees; 


These bounded with the young gazelles 
O’er Syria’s fair and sloping dells; 


Those Afric’s darkest forests gave; 
These China’s wild and blood-stained wave. 


Aye, still they sweep the shining height 
From isles and homes of love and light. 


O beauteous things! On swiftest wing 
They flit around the Heavenly King. 


Those little ones His arm doth press, 
Jesus the King, all glorious! 


Oh, see! they hush and fold and rest, 
Like snowy doves upon His breast. 


To glen or highland haste or stay, 
With task and rapturous roundelay ; 


Or to the roses now He leads, 
Or by the swaying water-reeds, 


Where throng the hosts and cherubs bright, 
All lovely in His sapphire light. 


The Heavenly Town is glad today, 

And all the harps and bright strings play; 
For lo! it hath upon its street 

The Angel-Children blithe and sweet! 
Front Royal, Va. 





IN THE CHEERING-UP BUSINESS. 


HEN the hard times began last year it 
was reported that a clever woman de- 
clared that if she had to earn her living she 
would become a “ general sympathizer,” going 
to any one who wished to pour out her troubles 
and worries, listening and comforting for a fixed 
sum per hour; the interviews to be strictly con- 
fidential, and the professional sympathizer never 
to allow herself to have pains or trials greater 
than those of her client, This seemed an odd 
little fancy, as impracticable as original, until a 
short time ago, when, reading over the lists 
which a Woman’s Exchange prepares to meet 
the wants of its patrons, the eye fell upon this 
item: “(In the cheering-up business. A lady 
who has had successful experience will read to 
or amuse invalids or convalescents.” Then 
there is such an occupation, after all,and one 
which this cheering lady has made successful as 
well, How does she manage her delicate work ? 
By what cunningly-devised means has she bot- 
tled up the sunshine which carries its bright- 
ness into the lives of those who are strangers to 
her? And from what founts does she draw 
sparkling, exhilarating draughts? And who, 
after she has spent herday in “ reading to and 
amusing invalids and convalescents,’’ cheers her 
when twilight gives her back to herself? 

It is a beautiful and self-effacing occupation, 
demanding special gifts of tact and sweetness, 
and calling for keenness of eye and quickness of 
ear, and also, contradictorily enough, for a cer- 
tain judicious near-sightedness and mental 
deafness, which can leave unnoticed and un- 
heard all that tends to mar the perfect harmony 
which it is so essential to maintain. Yet while 
as a means of gaining a livelihood the business 
is undoubtedly new, it is reallyan old, very old 
vocation, to which from time immemorial women 
have spontaneously devoted themselves. In the 
home nest, as daughter and sister, a woman 
learns to express the sympathy of a loving heart, 
and in the new relations of wife and mother her 
opportunities increase immeasurably and un- 
ceasingly. Upon the so-called weaker partner 
has ever fallen the duty of lightening by her 
ready, responsive cheerfulness the burdens borne 
by her lord and master. When everything 
down-town goes wrong, home is made to take 
on more than its usual attractiveness, and the 
domestic atmosphere has a soothing calm which 
refreshes the tired man, whose wife and bairnies 
are at their brightest when poor papa comes in, 
A married man is more apt to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes and to reinstate himself more speedily 
than the unfortunate bachelor, whose only com- 
fort is that when he puts on his hat his whole 
family is under it! . 

It is by no means claimed that women have a 
monopoly of this inspiriting, bliss-imparting 
quality, yet it is always conceded to be sucha 
right womanly talent that the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid to one of the other sex is 
toliken his powers of sympathy to those of ours. 
The men whom one must depend upon inthe 
dark hours of life, when illness and sorrow and 
losses depress the most buoyant nature, often 
possess in the highest degree the power of cheer- 





ing — physicians, whose mere presence seems to 


bring healing; lawyers and clergymen, whose 
help glows with the unaffected goodness of their 
sunny natures; and others, weighted with the 
exacting cares of business life, who yet have a 
pleasant word and a bright smile in even the 
darkest hour of their own troubles. 

Blessed be all, of whatever age, sex or condi- 
tion, who are “ in the cheering-up business! ” — 
Harper's Bazar. 








HE WANTED TO KNOW. 


NE day I sat in a car-seat on the Saugus 
Branch of the Eastern Road, behind a 
pale, care-worn lady, who was talking to a little 
boy, from Boston to Malden. As the little boy 
was of a very inquiring mind, and everything 
seemed to attract his attention, I could not help 
listening to some of the questions. 
“What is that, Auntie?” the little boy com- 
menced, pointing toa stack of hay on the 
marsh 


“Oh, that’s hay, dear,” answered the care- 
worn lady. 
“What is hay, Auntie?” 
“ Why, hay is hay, dear,” 
“But what is it made of ?” 
“Why, hay is made of dirt and water and 
air.” 

“Who makes it?” 

**God makes it, dear.” 

“ Does He make it in the daytime, or in the 
night?” 

‘*In both, dear.”’ 

“And Sundays?” 

* Yes, all the time.” 

“Ain’t it wicked to make hay on Sunday, 
Auntie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I'd keep still, Willie, that’s 
adear. Auntie is tired.” 

After remaining quiet a moment, little Willie 
broke out: — 

‘ Where do stars come from, Auntie ? ”’ 

“T don’t know; nobody knows.” 

** Did the moon lay ’em ? ”’ 

“ Yes, I guess so,” replied the wicked lady. 

* Can the moon lay eggs, too ?” 

“T suppose so. Don’t bother me.’ 

Another short silence, when Willie broke 
out: — 

“Benny says oxins is an owl, Auntie, 
they ” 

“Oh, perhaps so.” 

“| think a whale could lay eggs — don’t you, 
Auntie ?” 

“Oh, yes, —I guess so,’’ said the shameless 
woman. 

* Did you ever see a whale on his nest ?”’ 

Oh, I guess so.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“T mean no, Willie, you must be quiet; I’m 
getting crazy.’’ 

“ What makes you crazy, Auntie?” 

— Bxchange. 


Is 








‘mitt Folks. 


WHAT SQUARED TOM’S ACCOUNT. 


rT\OM sat by the library table, working 

over his arithmetic lesson. He was 
trying to find out how much seven yards of 
calico would cost if one yard cost eleven 
cents, and his paper was covered with fig- 
ures. Finally he took a new piece and be- 
gan again: 


To 7 yds. CANCO At 11 CEB... ccecscccccseceeeenees - 8.7 
And as he finished the last seven, his father 
looked over his shoulder. 

* Bills, Tom?’ he asked. ‘That's right. 


I only hope you will never get as many as I 
have.” And he dropped into the arm-chair 
by the fire, tired with the day’s work, and 
glad to be at home again. 

Tom came over and leaned against his 
father’s knee, for the few minutes’ talk be- 
fore dinner that they always had together. 

“Papa,” he asked, ‘when a man does 
any work, oughtn’t he to be paid for it?” 

* Oertainly,” was papa’s reply, “if he 
asks a fair price.” 

Then they began to talk of something 
else, and papa forgot the question and his 
own reply long before dinner was ready. 

The next day was Saturday, but Tom 
stayed in the house, working busily at his 
arithmetic, Mamma was quite worried; she 
had never before known the boy to study 


on a holiday, or to refuse to go skating with 
Ned and Jack. He worked all the morning. 
lying in the cushioned window-seat, an 

not until after lunch did he give a thought 
to the new skates. Mamma Kate that 
she was afraid Tom was not well, and she 
really looked relieved to see him fying 
down the hill in the afternoon. Wonder o 
wonders! he was not late to dinner, but 
came in early, and slipped into the dining- 
room before any one else had come down. 
He looked a little conscious when a note 


ou ever see 
ike this? ‘Tom has sont mea bill 


for he! 





me yesterday !”’ 


In mamma and papa had 








opened their notes, and had discovered that 


ey too had received 
Papa’s ran this way: 

Mx. BE. W. Buus, 

In acount with Tom Buss. 


bills from Tom. 


To 2 runnings up stares at 1 Ob....... .ccceveceees s 
“ $bringings of papers at 2 ota... ...........s06 06 
I finding slipers at 6 Ots..........cccccceeces coe 05 

DOME BOB. ccccvcesecne ceo cesbecsbesse $13 


Received payment, 


Mamma’s was a little different, but these 
were the items: — 


To 1 going to tell Briget something at 2 ots..... sm 
“ $hurryings up when I didn’t want to at 6 cts, ib 
“ 2 erands at Jones’ store at 10 ota.............. e 

DOU 0006 one dese coseperedgcccoveceobes $a 


Kate had the worst of all. This is the 
way hers read : — 





To 4going to Mollie Brown's at 5 ots... $ 20 
“ 1 taking note to Profesor at 10 ota. ............ B 
“ Lholding wosted (cause Ihateit)at@icts.. 2% 
“ Staking books to Liberry at 4 ota.......... - - 

BOUL... vaescocves sacs scoccsecensencs bee $0 


Papa put his down without saying any- 
thing, and mamma looked at Tom with a 
queer little smile, remarking, ‘‘ Well, Tom, 
it seems that the family owes you more 


bars dollar.” © este 

es, ma’am, m, cheerfully; 
“and papa said if a man asked a tair price 
for his work, he rh oy to get it. And if you 
could pay up tonight, I could get that dandy 
big jack-knife on Monday —the one like 
Ned’s, you know.”’ 

The amily didn’t say whether it intended 
to * pay up ’ at once or not, and Tom felt a 
little doubtful, when he found papa and 
mamma talking in the study together after- 
ward, just how his plan would succeed. 

However, at breakfast he found beside 
his plate a dollar bill, a ten-cent piece, and 
three pennies, and the three bills waiting to 
be receipted. He signed “Tom Ellis” in 
big letters to each one, and pocketed his 
money, thinking of the big knife that he 
was going to have, 

The first thing he did when he came home 
from school in the afternoon was to run to 
mamma and show her the four blades — two 
big ones and two little ones— and she was 
almost as much pleased ashe. At dinner- 
time he was quite surprised to find in his 
napkin, this time, three little notes, just 
like the ones he had sent to pape and mamma 
and Kate the night before. He didn’t n 
them until after dinner, because the little 
doubtful feeling had come back, and he 
thought he would rather be by himself. 
When, finally, he did look at them, this is 
what he found: — 


Tom EL.is in account with 
Mr. B, W. Buus, 


To Lpairakates Mended, oo .ccccccesccverseeees $6 
“ Dpencils sharpened .......ccccccs conve cvevers 2 
" 168t. Nicholas bought.... ........:cc0ceeeecsees % 

sa 
The second one was mamma’s: — 

To lpair trousers mended,...... 65 ccccccceee 8B 26 
“ 10 buttons sewed on............ 00: oeben: eens 0 
“ Lpair mittens mended... ........66ceees cess 10 
“ L geography COVOTOd..........cceee ceceneeeee 10 
© help with lessons... ...cccce seces eee cues . f) 

6 .% 


The third was Kate’s. ‘‘ She's comnes some 





things,’’ Tom murmured to himself as he 
read it over. 
To Lakate bag made .....  ... cscece cececees vow $16 
“ Laplinter taken from hand............cc0 06 
“ S buttons sewed on shoes,...........csseeee 03 
“ finding cap and mittens.........ccccccccsesees Al 
“ ploking up school DOOKS.......c060.65  ceeeees 10 
$a 


“She didn’t say anything about making 
candy for the fellows ae gf or coming 
to school with my slate when forgot it, or 
showing me how to do that ninth exam le.” 

Very quietly Tom sat for a little while, 
and as he sat there he thought it all over; 
he remembered ever so man that 
gepe ond mamma hadn’t put in their bills. 

hen he took his slate and pencil to count 
up all he owed. 

It was not very hard to do, and soon the 
answer — $1.60 —. stared in his face. Slowly 
he got up from his chair. Gowty wen over 
tothe closet, and brought out his red bank 
in which he kept the money 

‘ 


he was saving 
for his share in the big 


bob” that the 


boys were having made. There wasn’t any 
way out of it. If papa and mamma and 
Kate asked a fair price for what they had 


done for him, he ot y Ata to pay their 
bills as they had paid his. 

He wouldn’t have cried for the world, but 
his throat felt M4 lumpy when the bank 
was opened, and the precious dimes and 
nickels and pennies were in his hand — two 
dollars and three cents. 

Then he took his slate again, and did an 
example in subtraction — $1.60 from $2.03 
leaves $0.43. Back in the bank went forty- 
three cents, and then, dividing the rest ac- 
cording to the bills, he took the money and 
went upstairs an aid his debts. Kate 
was going to say, ‘ Keep it, Tom dear; I 
don’t want your money,” but a look ‘at 
mamma’s face warned her. She receipted 
her bill, mamma and papa signed theirs, and 
Tom, with a very sober face, kissed the 
family all good-night. 

But the little mother’s heart went out 
after the boy, and when he was safely in 
bed she came in and knelt down with her 
arms around him. 

‘Tom,’ she whispered in his ear, ‘‘ moth- 
ers and little boys don’t ever do for 
each other for money, or fathers or 
ee Some What do they do them for, 


And Tom replied steadily and slowly, 
“Never for an but love, mother 








dear.” — GRACE Goopwin, in 8. 8. 
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Editorial. 





MENTAL VISITANTS. 


HILE we should be hospitable to new 
ideas, we should not indulge early 
familierity. There are tramps, as well as 
true pilgrims, who may bear infectious dis- 
eases, and endanger the health and life of 
the household. The law of quarantine should 
be scrupulously observed; the virtues of the 
cold: bath and fumigation should be tried 
before they enter our grounds. Once within 
the gate, they should have place in the little 
chamber. Some of these visitants are 
unduly bold, entering the parlor with 
rude familiarity and claiming intimacy 
with the family, and, in some instances, 
proposing to seal the bond of fellowship by 
marriage into the house. The ideal visitants 
are more modest and quite willing to en- 
dure the test of time and to accept the fair 
estimate of the host. The rude visitant 
should be rejected as probably belong- 
ing to the tramp class, while those of 
humbler mien should have a chance to show 
their angelic qualities. Take in the vagrant 
idea, but do not suddenly allow it to give 
law to the house. Summer and winter the 
new-comer before he has the freedom of 
the place. 





SHORT AND LONG. 


AKE short views, says one. Take long 
views, says another. And between 
the two counsels there is perhaps per- 
plexity. Butthe true solution of the problem 
comes not through the business expedient 
of splitting the difference, nor through any 
other timid compromise arrangement even 
if it be labeled the golden mean; it comes 
through a philosophic comprehensiveness 
which recognizes and includes the truth 
in both statements. He who should take 
only short views and he who should take 
only long views would both do very foolish 
things ; so would he who settled down on 
the principle of having views neither long 
nor short, but just about half-way between. 
Both short and long views must be taken. 
If we have light for one step more, and 
strength to do each day’s work as it comes, 
why need we trouble oursslves as to 
the uncertainties and possibilities of the 
distant future? Short views are a won- 
derful help against worry. On the other 
hand, to live for the day or the passing mo- 
ment, reckless of the harvest that shall 
surely spring from the seed we care- 
lessly scatter, is not wise. It is given to 
man in good degree to see the end 
from the beginning that he may direct 
his course aright and lay out with prudence 
plans that shall compass the years of his 
earthly sojourn not only, but eternity as 
well. As to our troubles and difficulties, 
short views; they will soon be over, 
and should speedily be forgotten. As to 
our purposes of usefulness and hopes of re- 
ward, long views; for heaven itself should 
continually be in our thought, a stimulus to 
every good deed. 








SPIRITUAL MARKSMANSHIP. 


HE Apostle who drew lessons for his 

readers from the various contests of his 
time, such us the foot-race and the boxing- 
match, would certainly, were he living in 
this day, make a spiritual application of the 
present trials of skill. And among them 
what more readily yields instruction than 
shooting at a mark? One of the marvels 
of these modern years is the perfection to 
which it has been carried. In a great inter- 
national contest a few years ago at Oreed- 
moor an American rifleman made a total of 
219 points out of a possible maximum of 
225; and possibly even this has since been 


It is difficult to realize what such a 
triumph means. With the target a thousand 
yards, or more than half a mile, away, to 
miss the “‘ bull’s eye,’”’ which at that distance 
appears about as large asa small “0,” only 
six times in forty-five, as the man did who 
scored 219, is almost miraculous, It requires 
perfect steadiness of nerve, muscle, eye and 
hand, and that under most trying circum- 
stances. The marksman lies upon the ground 
when he shoots, in a constrained posture 
which tends to make the muscles trem- 
ulous. There is all about him the tremendous 
excitement of a thronging crowd, and within 
him the thought of the importance of the 
contest, both assailing the calm of his 
nerves. The variation of a hair’s-breadth 
at foot or hand or shoulder ensures a miss. 
The exact elevation of the piece must be 
secured, and to make this the harder the 
target is usually placed at three different 
distances — 800, 900, and 1,000 yards. Exact 





allowance must be made for the wind, 
strong or weak, blowing across the ‘range. 
The most accurate nicety of judgment must 
be shown in a variety of particulars. There 
must be no nervousness, no misgiving, no 
faltering in the determination. If allthese 
things are perfectly combined, then the 
little conical bullet, released from ite 
barrel at precisely the right second, rises 
ina long curve through the air, deflected 
more or less by the moving currents through 
which it passes, reaches to a height of some 
forty feet above the ground, and then 
curves downward to ite tiny mark. To 
make a centre shot under these conditions 
thirty-nine times out of forty-five in a 
single day, and to miss only by an inch or 
two in the other six trials, as has been done, 
means the most indefatigable practice 
month after month, year after year; means 
constant study, arduous exercise, and faith- 
ful compliance with all the conditions lead- 
ing up to perfection. 

How few Christians there are who make 
anything like so steady a progress in the 
great art of holy living, or approach 
anywhere near so closely to perfection! 
The most common Greek word for sin which 
we find in the New Testament means liter- 
ally ‘missing the mark.’”’” What poor 
marksmen, in this sense, most of us are! 
The chief trouble is, we are not willing 
to pay the price, to take the pains, to make 
this the one object of pursuit. Yet the prize 
is of far greater value than that contended 
for at Oreedmoor, the end far nobler, and 
more deserving the utmost expenditure of 
one’s powers. 








SECOND CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HE first cradle of Christianity was, as 

we have seen, in Palestine. There 

the child was born and manifested forth his 

glory. Thesecond cradle, hardly less inter- 

esting or marvelous than the first, was Asia 

Minor. In ite first cradle the church re- 

mained down to A. D. 70, when, on the de- 

struction of the Holy cit , the body of dis- 

ciples emigrated to the Ionian cities of the 
west. 

In its most comprehensive sense Asia 
Minor includes the broad spit of land be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
and extending from the Central Asian chain 
of mountains (the Taurus) to the Augean 
Sea. The eastern section is broken ‘and 
mountainous, in many places lifted seven 
thousand feet above the sea level, while the 
west, as it slopes toward the Agean, con- 
tains many beautiful and fertile valleys and 
outspread plains. The Roman Asia was con- 
fined to the west, or to the territories in- 
cluded in the kingdom of Orcsus and those 
occupied by the Greek settlements near the 
sea. It was the Greek occupation, dom- 
inated, in the period of which we write, by 
the Roman Empire. The basis of the civili- 
zation was Greek, but the ruling class was 
Roman. This formed one of the richest and 
most powerful of the Roman provinces. Of 
the cities on the coast the most important 
was Ephesus. What London is to the Brit- 
ish Empire, or New York to the American 
Republic, that was Ephesus to Asia Minor 
and the eastern half of the Roman Empire 
—the centre of commerce, enterprise, 
wealth, culture and religion. Ephesus 
was a babel of many tongues; the people of 
all nations and tribes crowded its gates and 
traded in its marts. All the world was there 
— the bad with the good, the vilest super- 
stitions crowding close to the temple of the 
living God. There was the temple of Diana, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, as 
well as the church of St. John, 

Tn various parts of Asia Minor the Gospel, 
early planted by St. Paul, took firm root 
and made luxuriant growths. Here as 
nowhere else the new faith gained a foot- 
hold among the Greek as well as the Hebrew 
population. This was especially true after 
A. D. 70, when the members of the church in 
Palestine came almost in a body to reside in 
the Ionian cities. From A.D. 70 to A. D. 
170 the bulk of the church was in Asia 
Minor. The church had obtained a lodg- 
ment, indeed, in many other localities — in 
Egypt, in Rome, in Athens, and even in the 
distant Babylon; but in all these outlying 
places it was comparatively weak. It was 
for the most part Jewish in its membership; 
the Hebrew element lived separately, and in 
many instances hardly touched the native 
population. Even in Rome the liturgy of 
the little church during this century was 
Syriac or Hebraized Greek, showing that 
the church was largely Jewish. 

But in Asia Minor during the century 
from A. D. 70 to A. D. 170 the case was dif- 
ferent. The spirit of the church had pene- 
trated the native society. Large organiza- 
tions grew up in the cities, made up entire- 
ly of non-Jewish members. Elsewhere the 





state failed to note the presence of the new 
religion, but in Asia Pliny’s attention was 


“Henceforward,” says Bishop Lightfoot, 
‘* we find the headquarters of Christendom 
no longer in Jerusalem nor even at Antioch, 
but (for a time at least) at Ephesus.” Here 
St. John fixed his abode after his tempora- 
ry banishment to the Isle of Patmos. Here 
also — if tradition may be credited — lived 
Andrew, the friend of John’s youth, a na- 
tive like himself of Bethsaida and a fellow 
disciple of John the Baptist. Thus two men 
were linked together in the latest years of 
their ministry,as they had been united in the 
first moments of their conversion. Philip, 
whose name is especially connected with 
that of Andrew in the evangelical narra- 
tive, died and was buried in Hierapolis in 
Phrygia. 

There were three other men in Asia Minor 
at the time in whom we have the deepest 
interest and whose lives connect the church 
in Asia Minor back to the past and bear its 
testimony on to the future. These three 
men are Polycarp, Papias and Irenmus. 
Polycarp was born A. D. 69, was made 
Bishop of Smyrna near A. D,. 100, and suf- 
fered martyrdom (as Lightfoot claims) un- 
der Antoninus Pius, in A, D, 155 or 156. As 
the disciple of St. John, he takes us back to 
the very origin of the church. The whole 
story of the Gospel he heard repeated from 
the lips of the beloved apostle, and possi- 
bly from other members of the apostolic 
band, and was accustomed long after to re- 
peat anecdotes of the last of the apostles, 
some of which have come down tous. He 
lived in the most tumultuous period in the 
religious history of the Roman Empire, and 
the chief arena of the struggle between the 
ancient and new cults was Asia Minor 
where was his episcopal seat. It was the 
attempt at the pagan revival in the em- 
pire. Polycarp gives an account of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius of Antioch, who 
passed through Smyrna on his way to as- 
sume the martyr’s crown at Rome. Papias 
was another disciple of St. John, “ well 
skilled in all manner of learning and well 
acquainted with the Holy Scriptures.” 
About the age of Polycarp, be became 
Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, and suf- 
fered martyrdom at Pergamos about A. D. 
161 to 164. Interesting fragments of his 
writings remain in Eusebius and other writ- 
ers. Of these early men of Asia Minor, who 
were familiar with the traditions of the 
primitive church, a peculiar interest attach- 
es to Irensus, who carries us over, as on a 
high bridge, to the ages beyond. Lrenwus 
was born perhaps at Smyrna about A. D. 
120, and was educated at the feet of the 
blessed Polycarp. About A.D.177 he be- 
came Bishop of Lyons in France and suffered 
martyrdom under Septimius Severus in 
A. D. 202. Irenewus was both learned and 
able, and has transmitted to our own time 
some of the most important of the post-bib- 
lical writings. In these three men we have a 
complete chain connecting us back to the 
apostle John. 

Fora knowledge of Christianity in Asia 
Minor during the century following A. D. 70 
we have important sources. The Apoca- 
lypse of St. John flashes out upon the dark- 
ness like an electric light. Jesus Christ 
and the seven churches are at once revealed 
to our view, and the great light penetrates 
the darkness of distant ages. Then come 
the epistles to the Philippians by Polycarp, 
the epistles of Ignatius to the Ephesians, 
the Philadelphians and the Philippians. 
There are fragments from others in Eusebius. 
The most curious work of the time is a re- 
ligious novel entitled, ‘‘ Paul and Thecla.” 
Thongh a fiction, it gives the local coloring 
and customs and enables one to realize, 
above any other writing extant, the social 
condition of Asia Minor. It was written 
during the first century, in the lifetime of 
St.John. Thecla was a native of Iconium, 
where the scene of the story is laid, and 
was a female evangelist who baptized her 
own converts. The story is quoted in the 
opening of the second century in advocacy 
of woman’s rights in the church. 
Lightfoot’s “‘ Lifeand Times of Polycarp ”’ 
and Ramsay’s “ Ohurch in the Roman Em- 
pire ” are recent, monumental works illus- 
trative of this century in Asia Minor. 

The changes wrought in the church in the 
new cradle are instructive. 
or three of the more important and far- 
reaching : — 

1. The membership of the church be- 
came predominantly Gentile and Greek. 
There was no doubt a Jewish substratum, 
which was considerable at the beginning of 


p|” 


the period by reason of the large 
from Palestine after the fall of Jerusalem 
in A. D. 70; but long before we reach A. D. 
170 the Hebrew element was lost in the 
Gentile. The church at Antioch had re- 


2. The type of religious life now became 
non-Hebraic. The Hebrew usages were no 
longer observed. The Lord’s Day superseded 
the Sabbath. The Jewish ritual and forms 
were omitted. The whole Christian insti- 
tute received a more liberal interpretation. 
The ceremonial law vanished; the principles 
of the Gospel came into ite place. The 
church was adjusted toa Gentile civiliza- 
tion. In securing this adjustment the spir- 
itual life no doubt suffered some damage by 
the introduction of heathen and worldly 
elements, but in spite of this the change 
resulted in much good ; for 

8. This new Gentile church was progress- 
ive. The church had taken on the enter- 
prise and energy of the Greek race, renew- 
ing the evangelistic spirit of St. Paul. This 
progressive feature is seen in the change of 
type. The old heathen populations, as in 
Phrygia, were inclined, even after becoming 
Christian, to remain conservative and abide 
in the letter. The heretical sects of the 
time clave to the old order and could not be 
roused to march with the foremost column. 
The Greek section was more malleable, and 
more readily grasped the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Gospel of Christ. Montanus 
found his followers among the indigenous 
stocks of Phrygia. 

4. The church in Asia Minor was pecul- 

ly aggressive. It was the missionary 
church of the age. Ephesus was the focus 
of largest Christian activity. From this 
centre lines of influence went out into all 
parts of the empire. Irensus carried the 
Gospel to Gaul and thus forms an important 
link between the east and the west. Chris- 
tianity was becoming an essential force; 
it had moved out into the empire and had 
become recognized by the authorities of 
the world. Theinfantin the new cradle 
was already reaching forth toward the 
throne of the Owsars. 








Retirement of Rev. Dr. William McDonald. 


E be the last issue of thé Christian Witness we 
read, with surprise and regret, the follow- 
ng 


THE EDITOR’S RESIGNATION. 

It is now twenty-five years since I was elected editor 
of the Christian Witness and Adeocate of Bible Holiness, and 
it is with many regrets that I am compelled, by contin- 
ual declining health, to resign the position and commit 
it to other hands, who will, Iam dire, be able to do far 
better than Ihave done, This has been done at a sacri- 
fice, but I do not regret it. Iam conscious of having 
failed in many things, and see cause for humiliation be- 
fore God, In the midst of the earnest battle in which I, 
with others, have been engaged, I have doubt) made 
mistakes, and who has not? Willall the dear people of 
God earnestly pray that the retiring editor may spend 
what little of human life remains at the feet of Jesus, 
and finally be found among those who are “ washed in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 





W. MoDona.p. 


When, fifteen years ago, the writer was supply- 
ing for the term of two years the Methodist 
church at Auburndale, Dr. McDonald and fam- 
ily were among our sympathetic and helpful 
parishioners. An acquaintance with the retir- 
ing editor was then formed which was sincerely 
fraternal and reciprocal. We have often differed 
widely, and sometimes sharply, in our views of 
certain truths, but our personal friendship has 
never been disturbed. We regret that he must 
resign his work. Many have considered him 
the only link that has connected our Meth- 
odism with the Witness. He has reached his 
threescore and fifteen years. He is unable longer 
to do mental work. Looking him in the face as 
we did one day last week in our office, it was 
difficult to realize that he was ill. He goes with 
Mrs. McDonald — who, weare happy to say, isin 
quite comfortable health — to Brunswick, Me., 
the present week, fora two months’ visit with 
his son, Prot. Wm. McDonald, of the chair of 
history and political economy in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. We prayerfully hope that during these 
weeks of absolute rest he may recover his wont- 
ed vigor and be spared for many years of use- 
fulness and joy. 





_ 


Personals. 





—Bishops Mallalieu and Vincent are reported 
to be in a hopeful state of convalescence. 

— Hon. Murat Halstead will deliver the 
annual address at the coming commencement st 
Allegheny College. 

— Rev. B. Fay Mills preached for the Brookly2 
Tabernacle congregation (Dr. ‘Talmage’s) in the 


We note two | Palace Rink, Clermont Ave., last Sunday. 


—The decease of Dr. A. U. Beall, a prominent 
member of the Cincinnati Conference, pastor st 
Westwood, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati, is 6n- 
nounced. 

—Dr. John R. Wright, of Washington, D. Cy 
president of the National Local Preachers’ Ass 
ciation, and Rev. James North, of Baltimore, 
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treasurer, sailed, May 11, for Glasgow. They are 
fraternal delegates to the Wesleyan Methodist 
Local Preachers’ Association of England. 

—We are happy to notice in our exchanges 
that Bishop Foss is in the harness again, preach- 
ing and making addresses upon important occa- 
sions. 

—Dr, C, H. Payne and President H. B. Ridga- 
way delivered addresses at the triple anniversary 
of the erection of St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, 
June 3-6. 

— Prof. M. 8, Vail, of our School of Theology 
in Tokyo, with his family, is on his way to the 
United States. Prof. Vail has been absent four- 
teen years. 

— President M. L. Barr, of McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Ill., has resigned; he intends to 
pursue @ post-graduate course at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

— Announcement is made of the approaching 
marriage of Dr. Albert Long Morrison and Mary 
Anna, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. 
Bailey, of Providence, to occur June 20, 

— A pleasant note just received from Rev. F. 
H. Kvight says: “ We are now established in 
Berlin and are immensely pleased with the city, 
and are already settled down to hard work.” 

—At a meeting of the Wesleyan Association 
held last week, Principal C. C. Bragdon, of 
Lasell! Seminary, was elected a member to fill 
the place made vacant by the decease of Edwin 
H. Johnson, of Lynn. 

—Dr. L. W. Munhall’s services at Mobile, 
Ala., are attracting immense audiences. At @ 
service for young people held in the Rink over 
fifteen hundred were present, and at this service 
234 solemnly pledged themselves to Christ. 

— A basket of peaches fresh from the orchard 
of R, Putnam, of Kanapaha, Fla., reached our 
table last week. We return thanks to our good 

brother, formerly of Temple St. Church, this 
city, for this thoughtful remembrance. 

— Bishop Andrews and his brother, Judge 
Andrews, of Syracuse, will sail for Europe next 
week. The Bishop is delegated by our church 
to bear its greetings to the Irish and. British 
Methodist Conferences, He will return in Au- 
gust. 

—Irving E. Beach, only son and child of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Beach, of Lawrence, class of '04 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, grad- 
uated on Tuesday, May 29. Mr. Beach will sail 
on the “ Gallia,” June 23,and will spend the 
summer in European travel. 

—The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate of last 
week says: “Dr. 8. L. Baldwin will take the 
place of Secretary J. O. Peck on the program of 
the Akron District Conference. He will also 
preach in Akron, June 10, and address a mission- 
ary meeting at. Warren the 11th,” 


— Rev. I. G. Ross and wife, of South Portland, 
Me., are attending the anniversaries of the 
Temperance, Industrial and Collegiate Institute 
at Claremont, Va.,of which Rev. John J. Small- 
wood is president. Mr. Ross is to deliver an ad- 
dress upon “The Liquor Problem and ite Sup- 
pression.’’ 

—The Baltimore Methodist, which, by the 
way, in these days is especially versatile and in- 
teresting, says in its issue of May 31: “ Dr. 
Townsend gavea fine lecture before the Balti- 
more County Teachers’ Association last Satur- 
day morning at the Y, M. C. A. on ‘ Mental 
Investments,’ ”’ 


—Fred 8. Woods, son of Rev. Frederick 
Woods, of Saratoga St., East Boston, has taken 
the degree of Ph. D., magna cum laude, at the 
University of Gdttingen. Mr. Woods’ special- 
ty is mathematics. He was instructor at the 
Boston Institute of Technology before his de- 
parture for Germany three years ago. 


— Rev. W. F. Sheridan, a recent graduate of 
the Boston University School of Theology and 
now in charge of the Methodist “‘ forward move- 
ment ” in Detroit, Michigan, is tosail from New 
York on the 16th inst. for England, where he is 
to study the Manchester and West London Mis- 
sions and similar forms of modern aggressive 
Gospel work. 

— Rey. J. T. Docking, Ph. D., of Westerly, 
R. 1, who was one of the original founders of 
the Epworth League, and manager of the Ep- 
worth Pilgrimages, has been invited to speak at 
the Grindewald on the Epworth League of 
America. This is the great Chautauqua of Eu- 
rope, in charge of Rev. Dr. Lunn, editor of the 
Review of the Churches. 

—The Northern Christian Advocate says, in 
its issue of May 30: “Last Thursday evening 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Holden gave a reception at 
their home in Syracuse in honor of Chancellor 
and Mrs. James R. Day, Some six hundred invi- 
tations had been issued, and the ample residence 
was crowded. The scene was a very picturesque 
and brilliant one. The collation was unusually 
elaborate and was most attractively served. Chan- 
cellorand Mrs. Day were assisted in receiving 
by Dean and Mrs. John R. French, Dean and 
Mrs. Henry D. Didama, and Dean and Mrs. Le- 
toy M. Vernon. The guests included the facul- 
ty and trustees and the senior class of the Uni- 
Versityand many of the younger alumni of the 
city, with many of the most prominent citizens 
of Syracuse and its vicinity.” 

—The wedding of Miss Caroline Lucina 
Bourne and Dr, John Dinsmore Brewster 00- 
curred last Th evening in the Methodist 
Church at Auburndale, Rev. T. W. Bishop per- 
forming the ceremony. A reception was after- 
ward held at the residence of the bride’s father. 
After a two mouths’trip'in the West, Dr. end 
Mrs. Brewster will reside in Windsor, Vt. 
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— Rev. G. R. Palmer, presiding elder of Port- 
land District, writes: “Rev. D. B. Randall, 
D. D., who was ill at the session of the Maine 
Conference, has since been out of doors, but the 
last time we saw him he was sick enough to be 
in bed, though he prefers the lounge or chair. 
His speaks of his recovery. 
Many of his brethren inquire for him, and re- 
member him in their prayers.” 

— Dr. C. 8. Rogers, presiding elder of Boston 
South District, has been quite seriously ill with 
pneumonia. It is gratifying to his many friends 
to know that he is now convalescing. He is 
able to sit up little time every day. During 
his illness he has been cheered by the calls of 
many brethren in the ministry and parishioners 
of other days. Dr. Joseph H. Mansfield is as- 
sisting him in his work on the district. 

— Rev. W. A. Sullivan, recently pastor of the 
Methodist Churchat Upton, isto sail for Bn- 
gland and Germany in the “ Majestic” from New 
York on June 13, Mr. Sullivan, who is a gradu- 
ate of the College of Liberal Arts and of the 
School of Theology of Boston University, has 
been awarded the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship from 


his college, and is to devote the coming year to 


Semitic studies at Halle and another German 
University. 


—Weacknowledge a very pleasant cal! from Rev. 


G, W. Collier, Chaplain U, 8. A., and member 
of the North Ohio Conference, Chaplain Collier 
and wife are.spending some weeks in Boston, 
drawn thereto by the presence of two sons, 
both graduates of Ohio Wesleyan University, 


one of whom Is a student in the School of 
ology of Boston University, and the other pur- 


suing a course of special studies at Harvard 


University. 


— Dr. Sumner A. Furniss, a talented young 
colored medical graduate, who in the competi- 
tive examination stood highest and therefore 
earned his choice of positions inthe City Hos- 
pital in Indianapolis, Ind., was installed June 1. 
It 1s stated that there is a temporary re- 
vival of color line prejudice and some expecta~- 


an A t 


tion of trouble. Dr. Wright, the 


during the year that her husband is absent in 
Burope. Dr. Thirkield will sail from Boston on 








the “ Gallia,” June 23. 
Brieflets. 
The and special attention of our 


readers is invited to an editorial notice on the 
16th page entitled, ‘‘ An Immediate Need.” 


That was good advice Spurgeon once gave to 
the students in his college: “‘ Whatever else you 
preach about, preach about forty minutes.”’ 


The Baptists in convention at Saratoga ex- 
pressed their sorrow that the fi jal stringency 
was occasioning signal decrease in the collec- 
tions for missions. 








The Presbyterian Assembly at Saratoga did 
itself great credit in affirming: “ No polit- 
ical party has the right to expect the support of 
Christian men which does not stand committed 
against the license system.’’ 





The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Strafford County Sunday-school Association will 
be held in the Free Baptist Church, Gonic,N. H., 
Friday, June 8, with an interesting program for 
morning, afternoon and evening. 


Perhaps the Methodist paper that quotes the 
Christian Witness as authority upon matters 
connected with the administration of our New 
} England Methodism, is more to be pitied than 
blamed — as another exchange suggests. 


We begin on our second page this week the 
important series of promised contributions 
upon the “Makers of New England Method- 
ism.” Others of the series are in hand and will 
eppear at an early date. Dr. Sherman’s estimate 
of Abraham D. Merrill is appreciative and just. 


Abel Stevens’ contribution on our second 
page upon “ Woman's Place in the Methodist 





says that no discrimination shall be made 


against Furniss. 


— The Christian Advocate says, in its last is- 
sue: “Bishop Foster spent Sunday last in this 
city, delivering in the morning, at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of St. Luke’s Church, this city, 
a lengthy historical address of great interest. 
On Monday he made a brief address at the spe- 
cial seryices held by the Preachers’ Meeting in 


memory of the late Dr. J. O. Peck.” The Bis 
was in our office on Monday. He is in im 


health, and was about to leave for Bristol, Conn., 
where he was to preach the dedicatory sermon 
on Tuesday in Dr. Prince’s elegant new church. 


— Last Thursday evening the former parieh- 
ioners of Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., tendered him a 
reception in the Meridian Street M. 5. Bethel 
Church, East Bogton, in which he had preached 
sixteen years. Nearly 700 persons were present, 
and Mr. Willard Ames presided. An address 
was made by Rev. J. O. Knowles, presiding elder 
of Lynn District. Mr. T. Hollinsworth, on be- 
half of those present, presented the former pas- 
tor with a purse of money. Dr. Bates responded, 
and then Miss Mabel Ward presented both Dr. 
and Mrs, Bates with beautiful bouquets, the 


gifte of the Epworth League. 


— Miss Lettie 8. Bigelow, daughter of Rev. I. 
B. Bigelow, of Holyoke, sends the following 
painful intelligence under date of May 29: 
“Motherless! All the heart-breaking sorrow 
which that word implies 1 know now. At mid- 
night last night my mother found the wings she 
has been waiting for, and this morning for the 
first time in all my life I commence the day 
without her kiss and greeting. As I stood a few 
moments ago by the empty clay, I thought if her 
lips would only unclose and bid me good-morn- 
ing in the old way, it would be the dearest joy I 
could know. For more than fifty faithful, heroic 

together 


years she and my father have stood 


* yoked in all exercise of noble aim; ’ and wheth- 
er as the wife of an itinerant minister, or as his 
companion in the desert place apart, she has ever 
been the joy and inspiration of his life. Pray 
for us that in this hour of deepest trial our hearts 


taint not!” 


— Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, editor of 
the Heathen Woman’s Friend, writes: ‘The 
disquieting intelligence recently appearing in 
a New York paper to the effect that our beloved 
missionary, Miss Louise Imhoff, had by her zeal 
in urging the Gospel claim on a company of 
Japanese idol-worshipers, roused their animos- 
ity to the extent that they had fallen upon her 
and put out her eyes, is to be utterly discredit- 
A letter from Yonezewa, written at the 


ed. 
home of Miss Imhoff, is received at this date. 


and says: ‘Miss Imhoff has received a serious 
injury to the right eye caused by a stone 
thrown at her as she was about to return from 
an evening meeting held in the Park. It was a 
small stone, but chanced to hit her eye-glasses, 
two small pieces of the glass entering the eye.’ 
She has had the best surgical care, and it is still 
hoped that the eye will be saved. Her gentle 
spirit of forgiveness of the perpetrator of this 
dastardly deed has called out the affection of 
both Christian and non-Christian Japanese in 
Yonezawa. Whatever the event, Miss Imhoff 
will rejoice in this true ‘ stigmata’ that she will 
bear forever as the seal of her ministry. The 
letter containing this news in full will appear 


in the July Heathen Woman's Friend.” 


— President W. P. Thirkield; of Gammon 
Seminary, and family have arrived 





Theological 
in Malden, where Mrs. Thirkield will reside 


Episcopal Church,” is apropos of the general 
subject which is agitating the church, and is 
treated by the writer with characteristic ability 
and fairness. It will be followed by a second 
paper in our next issue. 





Dr. Steel’s last letter upon the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, found on our second page, is of special 
interest and importance. It will be noticed that 
the Bishops of that church, who are vested with 
veto power over the legislation of the General 
Conference, first exercised that prerogative at 
the recent session. 


“Aw tdea of the great poverty existing in Lon- 
don may te obtained from the fact that 
in an East End school with an average 
attendance of 1,700 children, 700 come with- 
out having had any breakfast, and with 
small prospect of dinner or tea. It makes 
one’s heart ache to think of the poor children 
who suffer for want of bread in a world where 
there is so much food. 

We are gratified to announce that the course 
of lectures delivered at Syracuse University by 
Rev. John W. Butler, D, D., of which favorable 
mention has already been made in our columns, 
are just published by the Book Concern under 
the title of ‘Sketches of Mexico.” The volume 
is on sale by C. R, Magee, Our ministers will 
find this book especially informational and 
helpful. 


He who can say truthfally, “I go where I am 
desired at least as willingly as where I goto 
please myself,” has taken a long step toward 
likeness to the Master. The Christian minister 
especially has great need to possess this spirit. 
He must go beyond it, and be willing to go often- 
times where he is not really desired, but where 
he has hopes of being able to awaken in hardened 
or careless breasts a desire for better things. 


A copy of the Vermont Conference Minutes is 
received, thanks to the thoughtful courtesy of 
Rev. George L. Story, of Bakersfield, Vt. This 
copy of the Minutes is unusually interesting and 
attractive. There are electrotypes of the presid- 
ing Bishop, Principal E. M. Smith, the presid- 
ing elders, the secretary of the Conference, and 
several of the honored “fathers’’ and others. 
The face of the lamented Rev. Richard Morgan 
is so life-like and genial that it seems as if he 
were about to speak. 


Joubert, the great French essayist and critic, 
gave utterance to wisdom worthy of Fénelon 
when he said: “There is but one way for the 
, | soul to escape from the ills of life: it is to escape 
from ite pleasures and seek enjoyment higher 
up.” In other words, we must shun desire if we 
would find rest; we must detach the mind alto- 
gether from this world if we possess heaven; we 
must crucify self if we would gain Christ. The 
enjoyments that are “ higher up” than earth are 
not subject to ite changes. — 


It is a significant fact to be noted and consid- 
ered that the Southern Presbyterian Assembly 
adopted the report of the Organic Union com- 
mittee formally rejecting the propdsition of the 
Northern Charch for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of conference on the subject of organic 
union. The debate was very warm at times. 
The substitute providing for the appointment of 
a committee to meet a like committee from the 
Northern Church was first voted down —90 to 
@8—and then the report of the committee was 
adopted. It was the sentiment of the oppo- 





nents of the resolution that organic union is im- 
possible, in view of the position of both church- 
es, and that a conference committee could never 
agree. 


A sympathetic writer in the Christian World 
(London) says: “ If 1 were asked what is the no- 
blest passage in all the writings and the speeches 
of Mr. Gladstone, I should, without hesitation, 
point to those words in which he protested 
against the Vatican Decrees in 1874, and poured 
scorn upon the doctrine that men could or would 
entrust their duty in all the wide realm of faith 
and morals to papa) infallibility: ‘I care not 
to ask if there be dregs or tatters of human life 
such as can escape from the description and 
boundary of morals. I submit that Duty is a 
power which rises with us in the morning, and 
goes to rest with us at night. It is co-extensive 
with the action of our intelligence. It is the 
shadow whieh cleaves to us, go where we will, 
and which only leaves us when we leave the 
light of life,’ ”’ 


We read that in the days of Christ there were 
those who loved,the chief seats in the synagogue. 
This class of persons has not yet died out. If 
they do not secure a prominent place, it is not 
because they do not seek it. It is frequently the 
case that the persons who make themselves 
prominent are the ones who should remain in 
the background. There is not as much unap- 
preciated talent in the world as some imagine. 
The reason why men fail to secure high posi- 
tions is because they are unfit for them. Men of 
real worth are modest and retiring, and never 
officiously put themselves forward. If the en- 
ergy men spend in securing high places were di- 
rected in the way of qualifying themselves 
properly to fill those places, there would not be 
80 many disappointed hearts. 





The Methodist Times, in its last issue, ob- 
serves: “The way in which large numbers of 
Congregationalists are now sympathizing both 
with the Forward Movement in Methodism and 
with the Salvation Army indicates a healthy 
and generous catholicity on the part of our Con- 
gregationalist brethren. We trust that the rare 
magnanimity of our Congregationalist brethren 
will lead Methodists to exhibit a similar Chris- 
tian disposition under similar circumstances. If 
the Methodists of London have recently secured 
two nearly empty Congregationalist churches in 
London, the Congregationalists of London have, 
on the other hand, secured for their ministry 
two of the most gifted of our younger minis- 
ters,.’”’ 


Truth-telling in its highest ranges is a very 
rare accomplishment, because it requires an un- 
corrupted judgment and a well-balanced mind, 
together with a good deal of courage and unseif- 
ishness. Many people cannot see a matter truly 
because they are so full of vanities and preju- 
dices and foolish fancies. Some cannot utter it 
truly because, having very vivid impressions, 
it seems to them necessary to convey those im- 
pressions to others by a deal of amplifying and 
exaggerating, and they take refuge in the excuse 
that no falsity is imparted since not all they say 
is believed. But the effect on the utterer’s char- 
acter is nevertheless evil. Principle has been 
called “a passion for truth;” and he who is 
destitute of this passion has need to look to it 
lest the ugly word “ unprincipled ” soon become 
connected with his name in the minds of the 
most discerning. 


Clatiin University celebrated its quarter-cen- 
tennial in connection with ite anniversary exer- 
cises, May 24. Orangeburg was thronged with 
visitors as never before. Rev. J. CO. Hartzell, 
D. D., delivered the address. The News and 
Courier of May 25 devotes three columns toa 
report of the exercises and toa description of 
the work of the different departments of the in- 
stitution: “The institution has a competent 
and conscientious corps of professors in these 
schools, out of which are annually turned a 
number of graduates. These young Negro men 
have acquitted themselves with credit and some 
of them with distinction even. The work being 
done is efficient and serves a good purpose; but 
meritorious as it is,in my humble judgment 
Claflin is most distinguished for another and an 
humbler service which she is doing the Negro 
race, the State of South Carolina, and the coun- 
try at large in annually training hundreds of 
young colored men and women in the industrial 
and mechanical arts.” In the past twenty-five 
years six thousand students have been instructed 
at the University. President L. M. Dunton is 
still in successful charge. 


Dr. William Ellery Channing said: “ No books 
astonish me like the Gospels. You have all 
seen portraits which, as soon as seen, you felt to 
be likenesses, so living were they, so natural, so 
true. Such is the impression made on my mind 
by the Gospels. I believe that you or I could 
lift mountains or create a world as easily as fa- 
naticism or imposture could have created such 
a character and history as that of Jesus Christ.’’ 
The gap between this position and that of most 
modern Unitarians is very wide. Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, for example, considers that the most re- 
liable of the Gospels — he eoolly throws out John 
as having “no authenticity or authority” — 
were simply the products of “an idealizing 
tendency working on the facts of the simple 
life of the son of the carpenter.” This is only a 
little more polite way of calling the aposties 
fanatics. It strips them of all claim to sober 
reason and right-mindedness. It declares that 
in A Coady know enough to distinguish, in 


their narratives, between fanciful 
= ascertained facts. 
ve 





would 
ppudiated such a slander on their intelli- 
ignation. 


gence with great ind 
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The Sunday Srhool, 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON XII. 
Sunday, June 17. 


Prov, 23: 20-35, 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
THE WOES OF THE DRUNKARD. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: Look not thou upon the wine when & & 
red, — Prov. 23: 31. 

2. Home Readings: Monday — Prov, 2: 29-35. Tues- 
day — tsa. 5: 11-16. Wednesday —Isa. 6: 18-26. Thure 


day ~ Amos 6:1-7, Friday — Nahum 1: 8-10, Saturday — 
Matt. 24; 44-61, Sunday —Rom. 13: 8-14. 


Il. Introductory. 


Our lesson depicts the evils of strong 
drink — evils that were as palpable and de- 
grading in Solomon’s time as in ours, ‘* Who 
hath woe ?”’ the writer asks. ‘‘ Who hath 
sorrow?” Who carry about with them 
such a weight of woe that they can vent 
themselves only in despairing interjections? 
Whose lives are filled with quarrels with 
others and bitter self-accusations? Who 
suffer from unnecessary wounds or injuries ? 
Whose eyes are bloodshot? And the writer 
answers his own questions. These wretched 
people are drunkards, who cannot leave 
wine alone till they can drink no longer, 
and who spur their appetite by spicing the 
intoxicating cup. And then the moral is 
pointed — resist the beginnings! Do not 
gaze upon the wine as it brims the cup. 
Look not upon ite ruddy hue, ite enticing 
sparkle. The eye inflames the desire. Be- 
ware, therefore! ‘ At the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” Nor 
is this fatal appetite confined to its own 
limits. It excites the basest passions. It 
leads its victim to the haunts of sensuality, 
and unlooses his tongue to utter “ perverse 
things.”” Further, the drunkard is exposed, 
in his unconsciousness, to serious personal 
peril. Robbed of his senses he is like one 
who makes his bed in the midst of the roll- 
ing deep, or falls asleep when clinging to 
the reeling mast. Blows fall upon him in 
his drunken stupor, but he does not feel 
them. And learning no lesson from his sad 
experiences, when he awakes he seeks again 
the fatal poison. 


Ill. Expository. 

29. Who hath woe?—“Who hath oh?” 
Who are reduced to that state where they utter 
only interjections of pain and misery? Who 
hath sorrow ? —The word rendered “ sorrow”’ 
is not found elsewhere, and is supposed to be 
also an interjection, the root idea being that of 
distress. Quite likely the stupefied victims of 
drink in Solomon’s day were wont to use these 
words oh and abo. Who hath contentions? — 
Drink often has the effect to make a man quar- 
relsome. There is astage in drunkenness known 
as “fighting drunk,’’ when the frenzied man 
rages like a wild beast, attacking friend and foe 
alike, utterly déaf to all reason or persuasion, 
Many a wretched wife or child has been sub- 
jected to indescribable brutalities from the 
hands of a husband or father crazed with drink. 
Who hath babbling ?—The Authorized Ver- 
sion was fortunate in using this word “ bab- 
bling;” for while the effect of drink in some 
cases is to sharpen wit and stimulate genius, its 
more tommon effect is to rob a man of all sense 
or coherency of speech and to cause him to utter 
driveling folly. But the Revised Version pre- 
fers, instead of “ babbling,” the word “ com- 
plaining,’’ meaning probably the sighs and self- 
accusations that follow a drunken revel. Who 
hath wounds without cause? — injuries in- 
curred not in noble warfare, but in shameful 
quarrels or in accidents which would never have 
happened had the man been sober. It is won- 
derful howa man in drink will sometimes es- 
cape from serious peril — will sometimes sustain 
injuries that would have killed him outright had 
he possessed his senses at the time; but on the 
other hand surgeons tell us there is no class of 
men who receive so many and such ugly wounds 
as the victims of drink. Who hath redness of 
eyes ? — bloodshot eyes; but the original means 
something more than “redness;” it means 
“darkened,” or “dimming,” referring to the 
lack-lustre look in a drunkard’s eye, so different 
from the sparkle of health. 


30. They that tarry long at the wine — they 
who fill themselves full, who drink till they can 
drink no longer; who stimulate and sate appe- 
tite. Go to seek mixed wine — those who, not 
content with the wine pure and simple, aim to 
discover a wine so spiced, or mixed with aro- 
matics, as to make it more palatable and there- 
fore more seductive. “Mixed drinks” now- 
adays are a fruitful source of drunkenness. 

31. Look mot... wine... red.— Look 
not, lest you crave it. Keep away from the en- 
ticement which the mere sight of it causes. 
Let not its blood-red juice seduce you to taste 
it. Giveth its color in the cup—“ giveth its 
eye,” referring either to its sparkle, or the bead- 
like bubbles which rise to the surface when cer- 
tain wines are poured out, When it moveth 
itself aright.—Says Plumptre: “The English 
suggests the thought of a sparkling wine; but 
the Hebrew word here, and in the Song of Sol- 





omon 7: 9, where it is rendered, ‘goeth down 
sweetly,’ describes rather the pellucid stream 
flowing pleasantly down the wine-skin or jug 
into the goblet, or throat.” 


If there were no there would be 
none that is intemperate. Men do not begin by what is 
usually called i d indul, , but by that which 
they regard as moderate. Gradually and insensibly their 
draughts are increased until the functions of life are 
permanently 





temperance. Let it be remembered, then, that what is 
usually styled temperate drinking stands as the condi- 
tion precedent to that which is intemperate. Discon- 
tinue one, and the other becomes impossible. And what 
is the cause of moderate drinking? Is it the force of 
natural appetite? Rarely. Nine-tenths, if not ninety- 
nine-hundredths of those who use alcoholic stimulants 
ai ae and often for a long time, not 

tite, but from def to custom or fashion. 
Soap tte entae wine (Bishop Potter). 

32. At the last—not “at the first;” the 
tempting bait conceals the hook until the poor 
victim is caught, Biteth like a serpent — un- 
expected, venomous, fatal. The figure is a vivid 
one, but not too vivid for truth. Stingeth like 
an adder —“‘ supposed to be the Cerastes, or 
horned serpent ” (Plumptre). 

Atthe first it excites mirth and song; at the last it pro- 
duces sorrow and curses; it breaks down the strongest 
frame, and sends weakness into the limbs and trembling 
into the flesh. At the first there may be health enough 
to resist the pernicious tendency of intoxication, so that 
with all the pleasures there are few of the pains of in- 
dulgence; at the last they become victims of manifold 
inveterate, loathsome, and distressing diseases. In the 
beginning they count themselves of all men most happy; 
in the end they confess themselves of all men most mis- 
erable. In the beginning we have a company of fine 
young gentlemen; in the end we havea group of dilapi- 
dated and vulgar old sots. At the first itis the wine of 
pleasant fellowship; at the last it is the “wine of the 
wrath of Almighty God, poured out without mixture.” 
At the first it is the ag of an evening; 
at the lastit is the long-drawn agony of an endless per- 
dition. At the first it is the grateful stimulus of an hour; 
at the last it is “the worm that never dies, and the fire 
that never shall be quenched " (Trask). 


33, Thine eyes shall behold strange women. 
— ‘ Wine is oil to the fire of lust.” It inflames 
the basest passions, The bar leads to the broth- 
el. Some commentators, and also the Revised 
Version, render the verse differently — “‘ strange 
things” instead of “ strange women,”’ but there 
is sufficient reason to adhere to the present trans- 
lation; and were it ruled out it would rob the 
picture of one of its most truthful features. 
Heart shall utter perverse things (R. V., “ fro- 
ward things’) — unreasonable, extravagant, un- 
truthful utterances. 


What a misleading maxim is that of the Romans — 
Jnwino veritas! While itis a fact that the intoxicated 
man will blab many things which were best kept con- 
cealed, there is nothing which deteriorates truthfulness 
80 rapidly as alcohol. The drinker becomes crafty, de- 
ceitful and untrustworthy. The miserable brain is haunt- 
ed with chimeras, the imperious appetite suggests all 
kinds of subterfuges and evasions, the very “ heart 
speaks frauds.” Yes, nothing could be more accurate 
than this: the effect of drink is not so much to make the 
lips lie, as to make the inner man essentially insincere 
and deceptive (Horton). 


#4. As he that Heth down — finds a bed, goes 
tosleep. Inthe midst of the sea —elther lit- 
erally or figuratively. So stupefying is drink 
that ite victim will lie down anywhere, even on 
the treacherous billow; or it may refer to the 
drunkard’s swimming head and uneasy dreams. 
Lieth upon the top of a mast. — The masthead, 
or even the top, would be a perilous place for a 
man to yield to drowsiness. Insensibility to im- 
minent danger is the teaching of both figures. 


35. They have stricken me...I was not 
sick (R. V., “hurt’’) — the maudlin talk of a 
drunkard, discovering marks of violence upon 
himself which he attributes to others, and won- 
ders how he could have received them without 
feeling the“ hurt.” They have beatenme.. . 
felt it not — wounds unconsciously incurred. 
“ Footpads have attacked him, he would have us 
believe, and that is the explanation of his be- 
grimed and blood-stained face, his torn clothes 
and his empty pockets” (Horton). Whenshall 
I awake ?—The swimming sensation in the head 
reminds him that he isnot yet himself. I will 
seek it yet again. — As though he said: ‘True, 
I’m pretty well battered up, but I didn’t know 
it at the time, and I’m all right now; so here 
goes for another spree.”’” The drinking habit 
dulls the conscience, hardens the heart, and robs 
the poor victim of all sense of shame and honor. 


IV. Illustrative. 

1, There is no sin which doth so deface God’s 
image as drunkenness; it disguiseth a person 
and doth even unman him. Drunkenness makes 
him have the throat of a fish, the belly of aswine, 
and the head of an ass. Drunkenness is the 
shame of nature, the extinguisher of reason, the 
shipwreck of chastity, and the murder of con- 
science, The cup kills more than the cannon; it 
causes dropsies, catarrhs, apoplexies; it fills the 
eye with fire, and the legs with water, and turns 
the body into a hospital (T. Watson). 


2. This vivid and forcible picture of the mis- 
erable sufferings, the contemptible vices and the 
helpless bondage which result from intoxicat- 
ing drinks, is all the more impressive because 
there is no attempt made to enforce total absti- 
nence as a principle. If, however, it is duly con- 
sidered and understood, it is very likely to pro- 
duce total abstinence as a practice, just as the 
object lesson of the drunken helot led eyery 
Spartan youth to turn with loath- 
ing from the embruting vice. Modest minds, 
observing how the mighty are fallen, how this 
one curse has ruined the strongest, the best, and 
the most attractive of their fellow-creatures, in- 
sidiously leading them on, mocking them, and 
luring them into dangerous and poisonous 











marshes, will be inclined to say,as Daniel did, 
“ I will abstain; I may besafe, or I may not; if 
I am safe, all I gain is a certain amount of, ani- 
mal pleasure; if 1am not, what I lose is health, 
honor, wealth, even life iteelf— not the body 
only, but the soul too.” The gain from the use 
of these things is very measurable and insignifi- 
cant; the loss from their abuse is immeasurable, 
and the passage from use to abuse escapes at 
once our observation and control (Horton). 


—_ 
THAT “PERSONAL LIBERTY.” 


Rev. R. L. Bruce. 


HE phrase itself is in rather bad odor, ow- 
ing to its having been so seriously over- 
worked in the interest of the drink habit. It 
caught our eye, however, in a quotation from 
the Central in the HERALD of May 16, referring 
to an ineident at the late session of the New 
England Conference. The article states that 
one of the probationere refused to answer the 
question, Will you wholly abstain from the 
use of tobacco?” regarding it as an “‘ infringe- 
ment upon his personal liberty.” 

With reference to this phase of the matter we 
only desire to suggest that a man who is partic- 
ularly sensitive on the point of his. personal lib- 
erty is likely to find that the Methodist harness 
will chafe at several points. We should suppose 
that such a one would grow decidedly restive 
under the question, “‘ Will you reyerently obey 
your chief ministers ‘unto whom is committed 
the charge and government over you; following 
with a glad mind and will their godly admoni- 
tions, submitting yourself to their godly judg- 
ments?’ Indeed, it never struck us that the 
Methodist yoke was particularly designed fora 
large development of the principle of personal 
liberty. We have somehow gotten the impres- 
sion that the men who hewed it were not so 
anxious about ite fitting individual shoulders 
comfortably, as they were about its being so 
constructed as to stand the strain of pulling a 
large share of this lost world out of the “ horri- 
ble pit and miry clay” of sin. 

Another point in the article that ersented our 
attention was the sentence, ‘Surely an Annual 
Conference has the sole prerogative of determin- 
ing who shall be admitted to its ranks.” We 
beg to dissent unless the writer will add, “in 
harmony with the provisions of the Discipline.” 
Suppose, for instance, some candidate refuses to 
answer Question 16, with regard to preaching or 
maintaining the doctrine of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; or Question 18, with regard to 
supporting and maintaining our church govern- 
ment or polity, or should answer either or both 


_in the negative. Who believes that in such a 


case a Bishop would have any right to submit 
the. question of his admission to the Conference ? 
And is Question 20 any less disciplinary than 
the rest? The doctrine that a Conference may 
admit members who refuse satisfactory answers 
to disciplinary questions is, at its last analysis, 
nothing less than ecclesiastical nullification. 
St, Albans, Vt. 


The Central, in response to a similar criticism, 
says: — 
pareite to Bishop Merrill’s “‘ Digest of 
aetoaint oleae we find the following pera- 
involved. covers the | ope y and 
etic S favored is ruling, as thus set down 
he law manual for the at , represents 
the ‘convictions, the disciplinary in tion, 
and the tice of the Bishops in ing with 
candida for admission into full connection 
ever since our organization as a church: — 


There are, povover, 3 no answers prescribed for these 
uestions. Hach answers them for himself, according 
his own judgment. try any didat 
—e- answering one or more of them, or answers in 

that is not as the Conference would 





we sees 
pL oe Peigty they’ ore os 
ers given, oO oe words, 
questions are to 


for segive ‘@ the anawer desired shall a@ reason 
Aen Hecting: the candidate. Of course, the Conference 
ot receive one if his answers to the main questions, 
Polat to experience, and saunauess of faith and loy- 
, be defective. Some of the questions 
are of minor importance e after the princi ones have 
been peceres Ss satisfactorily, and tile Co erence is hot 


about incidental matters, If he is right in 





things t concern character and devotion and @ lomaity, 
This in ion of these disciplinary ques- 
tions, it be seen at once, makes it pt that 


the Conference alone has the right to judge the 
} A... of candidates for admission into ful a 
nection, and,as we said before, “ has the 
prerogative of determining who shall be adinit- 
to its ranks.”’ 
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An Editor Nearly 80 Years 


Bays Hood’s Sarsaparilia is a Ster- 
_, ling and Valuable Remedy. 














A man who has had nearly half a century of 
experience in newspaper life is certainly capa- 
ble of judging between the valuable and the 
worthless. Hence we highly value the follow- 
ing statement from Mr. Erasmus A. Norris of 
Fitchburg, for nearly 50 years editor of Massa- 
ehusetts and New Hampshire newspapers: 
“©. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“Gentlemen: In 1887, after a sickness of 
two years, I was given up by our best physi- 
eians, who considered my case hopeless, my 
age, @, being against me. But by taking Hood’s 
Barsaparilla I was able to get about and de « 
little light work. It seems almost a miracle, in 


for the elty of Fitchburg to take the record of 
the births. I accomplished this with eompare- 
tiveease, being out in 
Unusually Se\-r Weather 

of winter, wer ing euch day, and have been 
able to do a fax day’s work every day since. 
Several members of my family have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia, and always with marked 
benefit. Hood’s Sarsaparilia is as staple as 


Hood’s*"Cures 


flour in our house, and its presence almost as in- 
dispensable. I find that nearly every medicine 
deteriorates, but Hood’s keeps up the quality 
all these years that I have known it. It is cer- 
tainly asterling and invaluable remedy. I ean 
hardly imagine what I should have done without 
it.” Erasmus A. Norats, No. 7 Lincoln 8. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Get HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Pilis are hand made, and perfect 
fa proportion and appearance. 280. a boa. P 
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FALES H. NEWHALL AS A LAYMAN 
KNEW HIM. 
John Q. Maynard. 


Y acquaintance with Fales H. New- 
hall began with his appointment to 
the old Park St. Church at Worcester. I 
was a member of that church, and he was 
my guest until the arrival of his family. 
He had served a church at Springfield. His 
appointment to Worcester was unexpected, 
and said to be the result of an accident. It 
had been supposed that he would go to 
Bromfield St., but while he was preaching 
on Conference Sunday an alarm of fire dis- 
turbed the congregation and the preacher 
to such an extent that the sermon did not 
favorably impress the committee who were 
there to hear him. Some clerical wag (per- 
haps his friend,G. M. Steele) afterwards 
said: “ Fales started from Springfield to 
go to Boston. A fire broke out, and he 
stopped when he got half way.” It is to be 
hoped that fire did no great harm to Bos- 
ton. It was certainly a good thing for the 
Worcester church. His pastorate there was 
a success. He at once attracted attention 
as a cultured and brilliant preacher, and 
many people who had seldom, if ever, been 
inside a Methodist church, were often seen 
among his hearers. I remember one, a law- 
yer and noted free-thinker, who became 
quite regular in his attendance. He said 
tome one day: ‘I would rather hear that 
man talk against everything I believe in 
than to hear any other man in its favor.”’ 

Mr. Newhall was not only a preacher, but 
a popular platform speaker. He was often 
invited to appear at public meetings. On 
one occasion a large audience had gathered 
to hear a popular lecturer. They waited in 
vain. Presently the chairman announced 
that the speaker had missed his train and 
would not arrive. Some one called for 
Newhall, who with several others was seat- 
ed on the platform... The audience heartily 
seconded the call, and Mr. Newhall was 
persuaded to take the place of the lecturer. 
The address occupied nearly an hour, and 
for eloquence, learning and power I have 
seldom heard anything equal to it, before 
or since. A day or two later, at his study, 
I offered my congratulations on his success 
as an extempore speaker, “ ” 
he exclaimed. “I will show you.” Then 
taxing from their shelves at least a dozen 
volumes and pointing to them as they lay 
on the table, he raised his hand to his head 
and said: ‘There, and here, is where that 
extempore speech came from, and I have 
been waiting years forachance to get it 
off.” 

It was my rare privilege on two or three 
occasions to be present when the famous 
triangle— Haven, Steele and Newhall — 
met at his house. Of their learned discus- 
sions, whether in Latin, Greek, Hebrew or 
Sanscrit, I remember nothing, and must 
presume that study hours had preceded the 
entertainment of wit, anecdote and fun to 
which I was admitted. But those were 
hours never to be forgotten. I never had a 
closer friend than was this dear brother. Our 
acquaintance was continued by correspond- 
ence and occasional meetings until near the 
close of his work on earth when at Lynn he 
was again my neighbor and pastor. As is 
well known, the last few months before his 
illness were devoted almost entirely to his 
commentary on Genesis and Exodus. Dur- 
ing this time I saw him almost daily. He 
often read to me what he had written, and 
showed me how after long hours of study 
sometimes extended through the night the 
result was stated in not more than a dozen 
lines. Such labor was exhaustive and 
wearisome, but to him it had a fascination 
that led him to over-exertion. Quite often 
he was invited by friends to ride or indulge 
in restful recreation, but he generally pre- 
ferred to continue at work. 

One evening he said to me, “I am getting 
on well with my work. Tomorrow morning 
Moses will look into the burning bush.”’ To- 
morrow came; but the strain had been too 
great. The bent bow snapped; he was taken 
ill at noon, and from then until his death, 
which occurred twelve years later, this great 
intellect was beclouded. There were inter- 
vals when it shone like a flash-light, brill- 
iant and startling. Atsuch times he was 
Newhall — enlarged, exaggerated. 

I remember one night when I was with 
him, he said, “John, lie here with me and 
hold my hand.” I did so, and he soon fell 
asleep. SodidI. It was already morning 
when I was awakened at the sound of his 
Voice. He was sitting up in bed, and with 
eyes uplifted and hands raised he repeated 
the 23d Psalm. Then he began to preach. 
He marshaled the hoste of heaven against 
the devil and the forces of hell. Angels, 
millions of them, and all the saints who had 

. @¥erlived, Joshua with the children of Is- 








rael, David with his armies, the Christian 


martyrs, the Crusaders, Luther, Knox, Wes- . 


ley, Cromwell, anda host of 
others, were ordered into line on the side of 
the Lord, with Newhall in command. On 
the other side were legions of devils, Pha- 
raoh, Alexander, kings of earth and all who 
had wrought evil in hell or on earth. Then, 
leaping from the bed, he called me to the 
window from which could be seen the morn- 
ing clouds illumined by the rising sun. Con- 


tinuing his discourse, he pointed ont the 


battlements and walls of hell as he saw them 
in the heavens. He told of the advancing 
hoste of either side, of the shock of battle, 
the advance, the repulse when the hosts of 
the Lord wavered and were driven back, 
but rallied and rushed to victory with shouts 
and songs and the blast of a million trum- 
pets. Here he paused fora moment, then 
loudly spoke a single word of command, and 
declared the lines of the enemy were broken 
and that Satan with all his forces was driv- 
en into hell and the gates forever shut. At 
the moment I did not think of the extrava- 
gance of his thought and speech, so full was 
itof quotations from the prophets, the 
Psalms, Revelation and Milton. I was over- 
whelmed and bewildered by his eloquence. 
Surely then, if not at other times, his ora- 
tory and rhetoric were of the soaring, mag- 
nificent kind that Dr. Steele in his admir- 
able paper says were not characteristic of 
our friend. I would say the same as to the 
address mentioned above. 

In thinking of my friend I have often re- 
called the words of Oarlyle concerning his 
friend Irving as told by Milburn in his lect- 
ure on “ Whata Blind Man Saw in En- 
gland.” Speaking of Irving, Carlyle says: 
“They said he was daft, but he wasn’t daft. 
He was only trying to do what no man can 
do and live — see God face to face.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. : 








NEW ENGLAND TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Commencement Exercises. 


LARGE audience assembled at Tremont 

St. M. E, Church, this city, Wednesday 
evening, May 23, in response to the announce- 
ment of the commencement exercises of the 
New England Training School. Rey. W. N. 
Brodbeck, D. D,, president of the board of 
managers, presided at the beginning of the 
service, but, being obliged to leave before the 
close, he called Principal ©. ©. Bragdon, of 
Lasell Seminary, vice-president of the Board, to 
the chair for the remainder of the evening. 

After the opening voluntary by Prof. Shedd, 
and the singing of Hymn 598, the 45th Psalm 
was read by Rev. David Sherman, D, D., and 
prayer was offered by Rev, Geo. M. Steele, D. LD, 
Then followed Hymn 607,and reading of the 
class history by Miss Theresa Townsend, one of 
the graduates. Dr, Brodbeck addressed the 
class, congratulating them on their successful 
prosecution of the year’s course of study, and 
bidding them a hearty as they are now 
about toenter upon various lines of Christian 
work, and, in behalf of the board, he conferred 
diplomas upon Misses Anderson, Austin, Bry- 
ant, Ross, Taber and Townsend. 

Bishop Thoburn, of India, the speaker of the 
evening, was then introduced, and for nearly an 
hour spoke with his usual eloquence and fervor 
to an audience which showed its capability of 
appreciating his utterances by an attention 
which was truly inspiring. He referred first to 
the deaconess movement as viewed from his 
standpoint of personal experience in India and 
knowledge of its workings in America. As he 
pictured from real life the possibilities of con- 
secrated, trained womanhood in accomplishing 
what seems impossible by other agencies, one 
felt that a Christian woman could hardly be 
called to any higher sphere, and all present must 
have been moved by the strong impulse, whether 
as deaconess or other workers for God, to do 
their work in the best possible way and with re- 
newed devotion and zeal. The speaker also em- 
phasized the need of special training for any 
kind of Christian work, and he commended 
very highly the combination of theory and 
practice as pursued by the members of the 
Training School in their Bible study and prac- 
tical work; also touching upon the privilege of 
a year’s residence in the Deaconess Home in 
pursuance of this training, ina way calculated 
to make one wish to enjoy it even if not called 
to specific deaconess or missionary work, 
Bishop Thoburn, in a way that those who heard 
him will surely never forget, forcibly referred to 
the fact that Jesus Christ came to fulfill His mis- 
sion as one who was “ never to fail nor be dis- 
couraged until He have set judgment in the 
earth ;”’ paraphrased to indicate that ‘ the wrongs 
of earth are to be righted,’’ and the deaconess 
movement is one of the divinely-ordained agen- 
cies by which this is to be accomplished, be- 
cause as Christ’s representatives they have in- 
herited from Him, by His divine bestowment, 
the authority to use His power in the prosecu- 
tion of His work. 

But I will not attempt to give your readers 
anything more from this wonderful address, for 
I understand that it will appear in full in the 
July number of the Deaconess Home Journal, 
and Iam requested to say that copies of that 
paper can be had by applying to the Home, 693 








OUR committee on Temperance beg leave 


gent laws enacted or sought to be secured in a 
number of States, we are glad to be assured that 
there ia no abatement of zeal in this great cause 
and no intermission of effort to achieve its final 
triumph. There is, weare constrained to be- 
lieve, a steady growth of intelligent sentiment 
throughout the country in favor of teetotalism 
for the individual and absolute prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, Opinion has deepened into 
conviction that a Christian cannot in any way 
aid or abet the business now so universally con- 
demned without being untrue toGod and dis- 
loyal to the best interests of the State. 

We reaffirm the clear, strong deliverances of 
other General Conferences and replight the faith 
and power of the church within its divinely ap- 
pointed sphere to the complete overthrow of this 
great iniquity. The church cannot weaken her 
protests against, or erase her divine antagonism 
to, the greatest evil of the age. There can be no 
truce with such an enemy, no agreement with 
such a death. 

It is not the province of the church to enter 
the domain of party politics, Christ and Cesar 
are at peace, but their kingdoms are independ- 
ent. We must zealously guard against any 
union between church and state. Ours is a pro- 
hibition church, but nota party church. We 
seek not to disturb political affiliations, or dic- 
tate party policy, or control in affairs of state. 
Our contention is that every Christian should 
discharge the functions and exert the influence 
of citizenship in the suppression of this and all 
other social and political evils. 

But it may be well to utter a word of warning. 
In our laudable efforts to secure temperance 
legislation, let us not overlook the duty of moral 
suasion. Our zeal must not expend itself in 
statutes and constitutions. The young are to be 
taught, the tempted strengthened, the fallen 
lifted up, and the perishing rescued. While 
waging war against a measure, we must not 
slacken effort in behalf of the individual. We 
offer for adoption the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, 1. That we urge upon al] our mem- 
bers a perpetual Pega of the solemn vow that 
rests upon them to wholly abstain from the use 
ens, liquors except in 
sity. 


cases of neces- 


2. nb he A upon the consciences of our 
preachers the duty of instructing our people con- 
cerning the t tude of liquor traffic, 
and concerning the of and the most moder- 
ate use of intoxicating liquors as a 


a Si os Sok ln 
ues 0 what may lie in 
power to circulate 


yo | our 
shots al the tiaguenen qawtion. 

Report on Federation. 

Your committee has had before it various pa- 


pers bearing on the subject of Methodist Feder- 
ation, and begs leave to submit the following re- 


te be 
their 
tracts, 
various 


yieane, the Second Eeumenical Methodist 
Conference, assembled in Washington city, in 
October, 1891, passed the following resolution: 

1. That the Conference recognizes, with grati- 
tude to God, the growing desire for a closer 
union among the evangelical churches of Chris- 
tendom, and especially hails with devout thank- 
fulness the extension of that desire among the 
various Methodist Churches. 


2. The Conference cannot doubt that concerted 
action among the different Methodist bodies 





upon many questions would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the kingdom of God. The Conference 
would suggest that such concerted action might 
be possible and useful in the following great 
provinces of the Methodist world, namely: (a) 
Great Britain and Ireland, including affiliated 
Conferences and Missions; (b) the United States, 
including its Missions and Mission Conferences ; 
(c) Australia, with Polynesia and its other Mis- 
sions; (4d) Canada, with its Missions. 

8. This Conference, therefore, respectfully re- 
quests the churches represented in this Confer- 
ence to consider whether such concerted action 
be possible, and, ifso, by what means and in 
what way; and directs the secretaries to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to the Senior 
Bishop or president of every Conference repre- 
sented here; therefore, 


Resolved, by the General Conference of the 
Shem, than Wilio Ge do ner inthe tnt ene, 
Ww we Go n eas 
the Ecumenical ie 


lative power, the Bishops be reques' 
a commission on Federation, consisting of three 
wey wi] three ministers and three laymen, and 
that secretary be insiructed to notify the 
Genera! Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this action, and to request it to ap- 
point a similar commission. 


2. That this commission shall have wer to 
enter into negotiations with said sisallag com- 
mission from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
if one shall be appointed, and with similar com- 
missions trom other Methodist bodies, with a 
view to abating hurtful competitions and the 
— of men and money in home and foreign 


3. That an areagement which such commis- 
sion may mane shall be reported to the next 
General Conference for adoption, alteration or 


rejection. 








GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tthe meeting of the board of trustees of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, on May 
16, it was the unanimous sentiment expressed 
that, in important respects, this has been the 
most prosperous year in the history of the Semi- 
nary. The numbers of college graduates and of 
advanced students is much beyond that of other 
years. The Stewart Missionary Foundation for 
Africa has been established by Rev. Wm. F. 
Stewart, of the Rock River Conference. His 
proposition to give for this Foundation proper- 
ty amounting to about §50,000, has been grate. 
fully accepted by the board. Of this new enter- 
prise looking to the ultimate evangelization of 
Africa by the Negro race, Joseph Cook writes: 
“Thescheme of which you inform me for a Mis- 
sionary Foundation for Africa will, as I judge, 
make your Seminary one of the brightest stars 
of hope for the Dark Continent. The plan of 
Mr. Stewart appears to me wise, far-reaching, 
strategic, providential. You are planting an 
acorn of majestic promise, The future, by the 
blessing of Heaven, will see the oak. And may 
the breath of the Holy Spirit fill all its branch- 
es! ” 

The exercises of Commencement week opened 
with the annual love-feast led by Dr. Parks. The 
baccalaureate sermon, by President Thirkield, 
wason “The Preacher and his Message,” from 
Phil. 2: 16: ‘‘ Among whom ye are seen as lights 
in the world, holding forth the word of life.” 
The missionary anniversary in the evening was 
under the auspices of the Stewart Foundation. 
The orations were of a high order and the 
hymns on Africa and its redemption revealed 
genuine literary merit. The great audience 
sung them with enthusiasm and power. On 
Monday night Rev. Dean Robt. 8. Barrett, of 
8t. Luke’s iscopal Church, gave a strong and 
nememne address on “The Bible in Character 
Building.” The inaugural address by Rev. Dr. 
pore eenaee of historical theology, on Tues- 
day night, was a scholarly and able er spe 
ed J wide reading and careful study on 
“The Conflict between the State and the Church 
in the Middle Ages.”” The alumni address was 
given by Rev. M. C, B. Mason, B. D., of the class 
of '91, on * Recent Providential Movements for 
the Bvangelization of Africa.” The address 
was a genuinely strong, eloquent, and helpful 


utterance. 

‘he ises of Com t day brought 
to a close the work of a year, the results of which 
called forth expressions of confidence and de- 
light from the Conference committees and visit- 
ors. Thealumni of Gammon now numbers 69, 
and their influence for good Syeseguame the 
South is immeasurable. The attendance this 
yous — fifteen States and twenty-four 
nstitutions of learning. 








EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


“ ANCHOR " (Cincin' 


natt). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN "' (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY "” (New York). 

“ BROOKLYN " (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL " (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

* PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsbu: 


“JEWETT" (New York). 

“ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. Co.” (Fhila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis arid Chicago). 
“ULSTER " (New York). 

“UNION " (New York). 


If you warft colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, pound of color to a5 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


sell them, the best painters use them. 
A good 


many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, New York. 
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“ The end justifies Fg oo ” Since it is ney 
a choice between two schemes of license, no 
man who believes in prohibition can consistent- 
po ae of it. If ever the devil has masquer- 
asan of light he has in this cohene, 
into whose Pp so many good men 


Dr. Alonso H. Quint, of Andover 
Seminary, pee She Saws . His ad 
of the most withering sarcasm. 
_——— were pointed with keenest words. 
line of address = follows. There are 


owes ron stand orsiattly, veontt each other 
natives: (1) Absolu pron. 4 
of liquor, a0 


Mn re sotare and 
common good of the community. ie 4 
subject to penalties for any infraction of the 
law, and not at all to be itted by any sanc- 
tioning Saeene. Bj. f it is a business, then 


let every 
moral rest: Ee ge into 
lowing a man w athousand dollars 
to engage in it, one Fok out the cod ee 
who cannot, is wholly undemocratic. is a 
pease to all ply an fer age, Siam. 
orwegian Bill is a kind §yneyy! measure. 
It does not sepene & eecars it, and ie then, 
most up discriminations. W 
does it stand? It has been amended — or rat 
what is ically a new draft has been sub- 
mitted. Remonstrances from many sources have 
brought about this change. It reminded the 
Doctor of an old lead pipe in his former home 
at New Bedford which been so often a 
that after ses it "— hat wee 2 solder 
to one part of lead, Ii thoug & great 
gain in that 4 1 coe business will be taken 
out of politics adoption of this bill. 
Rather than do Thott he maintained it was the 
most ingenious one tor setiing out political 
ement into t ae, ante ot a gigantic mo- 
nopoly ever yet devised. It is meres that nd 
business would be conducted b 
ite extension and who would, ore 
have it as small as possible. This. 
was an imputation upon the good SA who 
were to go into it. “threw a coldness over 
the meeting.’”’ He felt sure it ured their lio wrong 
to think that, having secured ~ yr. 
per cent., these dear brethren w: 





seeder 
or aber to 


means abridge the wees ain 4 
the benevolent we ae peeeee as beneficiaries 
of the system. pm > 
know all about the eertbesien 
The word “non-sectarian ” ——— to 
plained as it stands in the Li The speaker 
could conceive of aman drink from most 
philanthropic motives. He come to wife 
at night and she caget “ Have you taken a 
dea! more than usual 
then I saw a for 
Home, and su you sean not object to m A 
—_ae to tha worthy institution.” The 
measure him of a man’s dog. The 
owner, Vn any him, said: an Rp ll 
ter setter, one-e w ogee jel, an 

oa, the rest is just d. Sethe bill is large inegely 
dog. It’s license > and simple. It woul 
have been better if it had a that, if any 
city or town should vote li it must have 
the Norwegian kind; but not so. It must go 
two successive years ‘ander the old scheme be- 
fore it can even vote for this ry 

t J. Ro Geivenet a6 ort ear ate as the 
closing # er, showin necess 
sotlon and quoti ing stat statiotics ics to prove “tate 
consumption of liquor has not decreased nor 
arrests for nkegness been diminished :"¥ the 
home of this measure, Norway itself. 

After a discussion, vad as to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, but as to the wisdom of the 
action at the present pers it was finally voted 
that the Preachers’ coting send its remon- 
strance inst the of the bill, styled 
House Bill No. 848, The business committee an- 
nounce that next Monday the ion hrs the 
the theme will be continued. Sena- 
tor Miller of Leominster, and Hos. J. e ” ‘Thorp 
will speak in its favor. 


Boston South District. 


St, John's, South Boston. — Epworth 
anniv was observed with a sermon by he 
Bey. Wham tiie ening te Shark 
Ww. Ww. n evening. chure 
was aH LS, On Memorial Sun- 
day Dahigren t No.2, G. A. R., with the 
Woman's Reliet Corps, the Sons of Veterans and 
Daughters of Veterans, worshi; 
and listened toasermonon ‘ The Message 
the Grand Army to this Generation tne 4, 
8 persons were received into full at A. an 
2 on probation. 


Swedish Church, Boston.— The members of 
the Swedish M. E. Church on Ferdinand Street 
sarprised their new pastor, Rev. H. Hanson, at 
his home in Cambridgeport on Decoration Day. 
The evening was spent very pleasantly. 8 
ey wero received into full a last 
unday, and several have found the Lord 


Wollaston. — Rev. C. W. Wilder is a member 
of the G. A. R. Post of eo. = He officiated os 
chaplain on Memorial R.. Bo short 
the graves of comrades, an hettvering ‘o short 
addresses. 





Worcester. — The recent event of importance 
in Worcester and vicinity Methodism was the 
Epworth League Circuit convention at North 
Gra nes Large delegations went from Worces- 
ter barges. The church was beautif 
devoseted, and the local League “did itself 
proud ” in the hospitable reception it gave to 
the convention. The chief address was given by 
Rev. C. L. Goodell, of Boston, on the ever- 
mooted question of “ Amusements,” and was 
an @ to basal principles rather than to 
specific forms of action, speaker in pleas- 
ing and forceful style advocated the h 
standards of character and life, and called upon 
the young Bay to make the most of them- 
selves for d His cause. It was a most en- 
joyable and profitable occasion. 


Weatboro.— Rev. Putnam Webber has as a 
most auspicious opening of the Con’ 
and indications are already apparent of a eon. 


“oss 
ope — Some thirty or kg f went 


a poy fs) cam nd, ‘et 
the bows ‘tof the eons st delight 
ou was enjoyed spend- 
ng days yee on i guoands. 
services moi. the t thly meeting 
—_ r+) 
the Ladion’ a Se the pastor 
was was arraigned by his Bible class on several 
that of shaking hands — 
almost lost art pone amen he -- apne mon 


—ed adged ted with a 
did set : i ocrob’s “ oe Fo the nited 
Staten” 

ee ee ine hs Gdbiihead on Sun- 
day under most favorable circumstances. A 
rousing sermon was delivered by Rev. Dr. 8. F. 





a ceoceemhan ty ate aetee eek ove. 
even pastors Revs 
Gould aed Howe ot tos 

“Gould, and Horr’ of the J.D. P. 


Boston Worth District. 


i 


gy 


Flint St., Somerville, —Rev. B. L. Greene, 
La ia et dn ry- St 


bis ae se that 
LL Dr. ap tne lavas sncuenan th very suc- 





“parent bi ambridge.— The Jobn A. Lopes 
Pont attended Uh chereb in a body, 
ay tm 4 
Etisal n d the entire ser view + 
pastor, Rev. George —_ vered an a’ 
eloquent Memorial ad: dress that was very mighly 
appreciated. 

Oakdale. — Rev. J. H. Tompson is carrying all 
before the town at once by his 
| Seemenmironase ape force. “A new splsit is pon 

pees reharih «net teary fully 

Charlestown, Monument Square, 

p Rev. Geo Geo. W. Mansfield, with ‘his te y, 


moved into a new parsonage, 21 Cross 8t. 


Somerville, Broadway.— Rev. C. M. Hall, pas- 
tor, received’ 62 into full membership 


i 


rane on very argagrnag 


Charles W. 
ontord cele ie thet aiiee Pitaken Mon- 
7 a Ma: private and 


with an honorary ber’s gold 
medal. About prevent officers of 
the $a were », aad the 
8 


versary em Inscribed 
toe of the medal mn! the following : “ Presented 
to Brother Charles W. Oxford as ——- e8- 
teem and beeeaasty | lee ‘love Hy Ey members a4 
Bethesda 
were a volume of the hi Sha on 
anaes A A. Woolson, 


Town,” from Mr. Ved oa 
and a basket o Chauncy 
—— th Tron 8 40 a) o'oloak Mr. wot 7 - 


About three hundred friends were po. The 
reception was held in the pew and the couple 
were assisted in receiv ying Supt. of Buildings 
B. H, Steele and Mr. Hu rie gn Wo- 
burn, life-lo triends of Mr, Oxford. The 
platform was decorated with unique ae tables 
and potted plants. Overhead in large t letters 
was the snaevigtion, | " Tee oo . ure of 
the occasion was the couple 
of a complete set of s eae of Pongtelon’s 
works richly bound. in full ere and ~ 
The presentation was made by the pastor, 
Wagner, in behalf 


Jesse 

vars tee res niet i cereal poem 
was read elinigly reaps be ie Downs. Music was 
= y bed tbe yin by a sy 


and refreshments wemessoerad by the. 


ladies of the church. Both Mr. and Mrs, Oxford 


were born in Boston in 1821 — seventy-three years 
ago. In the early part of his Mr. Oxford 
served histime as anu apprentice the wants 
and upholstering my nae We a but at the 


iter: 
twenty-one, becoming ee eee Lo baa 


iness which 4 a e) 
vision route. ra ne S: ford started in the the 


furniture Ceansiaee in rin Cambelaige but five 2 yenee 
later the couple removed to burn 

city he maintained a furniture store as well P- “4 
Cambridge. Later he returned to Cambridge, 
where he has resided ever since. 


Boston East District. 
Beverly. — The local ape most a 
clatively of the eure | Vhic! the pastor, ° 
Thurston, ned before the Grand 
an on Memorial unday. The Method- 
ist Church was thro nged arith attentive hearers 


h h iferv 
enweditadeiinier o.. | 


Bradford, — Last Sunday was a ~-anenn = 
the his ofthis church, The 
in the morning was unusually Jorge, cae ' 


Sunday-schoo! is increasing ey mem 
the — the po acy at i - worth A 


o— — a _ be nl 
speak lng —— ively upon 
ae “ Under Blood.” po 


and ee 


etc., for the comfort of the occupan 
warming ”’ has been oars by @ large Lm ae 
of the members and fri: the church, at 
which time the — wife provided re- 
freshments for company present. U. 


W., F. M.S. District Convention 
braced 


Mrs. C. H. HANAFORD, Dist. Seo. 


Springfield District. 
Amherst.—-The work on thy chenge Ss vey 


the first instalment of con- - 
from last winter’s revival. The work is 


of The church. Mr. ; 


refreshments were served, and s pleasan 
ing passed, Rev. ! “altart 1, Bquied to pontes Recen 7 


At the last Tenge 


ine oficars rer, 
coin egrmiic,Jorome We 


Trinity.—The ‘jubilee of this 
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ot Me Rev. W. H. , Oo was 
A. M, ; ot Ware W. 1 Adems ot Basi 
, and I. 8. Yerks, of Coleraine, 
to the G. A. R. in their i 
churches. Ww R. 
Boston Fifty Years Ago. 


which —, H. Cochran, one of the pillars of Pratt 
Memorial Church, Rockland, Maine, wrote to 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., in January, 1884, in 
which he makes allusions to his experiences as a 
young man in Boston fifty years before. If space 
permitted, we should be glad to reproduce the 
entire letter, We can only make room for the 
following items of personal reminiscence: “‘ The 
Back Bay opened up, or rather opened down, as 
it looked fifty years ago, and Church St. was 
well down towards its margin of mud, marsh 
and water. .... While the Church St. house of 
worship was being completed I attended meet- 
ings on Bromfield 8t., peeping out over those 
high box pews, getting a view of the - pastor, 
) John Lindsay, with his square-built proportions 
‘and grum voice, made more grum on account of 
his habit of speaking and preaching with teeth 
firmly set together. ... . Occasionally I would 
go dowr on Hanover St. and hear Father Daniel 
Fillmore, the meek and quiet preacher, whose 
church edifice had to me an uppish look, with 
ite tall spire giving evidence of church titlea 
long distance heavenward, with a not-to-be- 
forgotten massive bronze rooster standing on 
the top of a long iron rod, making itself useful 
by an occasional change of front, thereby giving 
people on terra firma the information which way 
the wind was eoming from... . . I would occa- 
sionally go in’ and hear Father E. T. Taylor at 
the Sailors’ Bethel, in the prime of life, full of 
vigor and hot shot, firing into his motley crowd 
of sailors, and swaying back and forth on his 
platform like a lion going the length of his 
chain. Then there was Father Snowdon, a col- 
ored preacher on Belknap 8t., with his congre- 
gation, whose singing was really enjoyable. 
This completes the Methodist Church force in 
Boston at that time, until the Methodist edifice 
on Church St. was completed and dedicated, 
having the smooth-faced boy preacher, Abel 
Stevens, for pastor. I enjoyed listening to his 
preaching, always wondering what he would 
say next,as he was so young, scarcely twenty- 
one years of age at that time, if I remember 
righ 











To Be Let 
alone—all the imitations of 
Pearline, Let some one else 
suffer, for they're dangerous. 
Peariine stands alone by itself. 
It is a powder that is better 
than soap; more economical 
than soap. It costs little, but 
it saves a great deal. Without 
Pear line, it is soap or nothing ; 
soap makes you work hard— 
Pearline does away with half 
the work and makes the other 





half easy. 2m. JAMRS PYLE, N. ¥. 


church will celebrated, June. 
1617 ape rBrtahay Jone 16, occurs the 
brat: -schoo! in the form of 
apicnic at Grove. The exercises of . 
Ges Sod “Trafton DD 1 
- VV. TOl- 

lowed puapen . Wm. R. Clark, and a 





The Columbia 
Band Brake 


~ Pee pe o- 
ly . 
applied, and throws’ off readily, 
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this offer will not appear 


we THE NATIONAL MFE, 
& IMPORTING C0., 


*, 834 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cnicaco. iit. 








The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib. 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 


polished with 
SILVER ork TRO tad N 
_olb This stacue repre 
sents the gr.atest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the as!cin7. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 








HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
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Tega OBE! FREE 

sty OU RED with Tog: 

DROPSY= = Brom Art ont 
Rn pony hy vod sem days Oe pd 
PEL. a cures sent FREE 1 cain ait 





IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY EXAM SONG BOOK, 


and HuBpgerT for use heme only one book 
desired for the Mevotional meeting and the ey: 
School. Cloth, $40 per 100. 

By Dr. W. H. Doane, 


SUNNY-SIDE” SONGS, “win'moce ‘me ae- 


mand for fresh, sparkli: weayawene Bunday- 
School] music, Boards, 630 per 


THE SIGE e Bain CO. 
16 East %h St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





fathmments 





for Young Folks. For use in public and 
‘ageliiee aie * Drills.ete. 
A lesson in geography, @ cenés. 

Gal ‘ossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 
— A marching song for boys, 75 cen¢s. 

Japanese Paraso! March and Drill, 50 <es. 
Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 5+ cents. 
Tambourine March and Drill, © «ens. 
Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 0 cents. 
Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, » 0% 
bi Ten Littie Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 





eee 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
P| i < dealemaeel Visiter containing Cholr Anthems 





—PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





CINCINNATI, . . NEW YORK, - - CHIOAG®,”— 


AMINE fled by F. ¥ 
SELECT SONGS NO. 2. “risen, 
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Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso., at W. Dennis, June 11, 13 
St. Albans Dis. Pr’s Meeting, at Swanton, June 11, 13 
Joint meeting of Min. Asso’n and 
League, st ist M. B. Ch., Manchester, N. H., June 13, 14 
8t. Johnsbury Dis. Pr’s M’g, at St. Johnsbury, June 13-15 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso., at Mystic, Conn., June 18, 19 
Dover Bs SPURS, 0s Ualistary, Mass., June 18, 19 
“ Bpworth League Convention, June 2% 
vortinnd:Bia Bile. Asso. at Biiot June 18-20 
Lewiston District Epworth League, at Bow- 
doinham, Me., Wednesday and Thursday, June 20, 91 
Providence Min. Asso., at Centreville, June 26, 36 
N. H. Temperance Grove M’g. at the Weirs, July 10-13 
New England Ohautauqua and Sunday-school 
Assembly, at Lake View, So. Framingham, July 10-2 








Holiness Camp-meeting, East Epping, N.H., July 16-21 
North’n New England Chautauqua » 
at Fryeburg, Me., ~ July 94-Aug. 11 


Rockland Dis. Min. Asso,,at Damariscotta, June 25-27 
8t. Johnebury Dis. Epworth League Conven- 


tion, at Lyndonville, June 27, 28 
Yarmouth Picnic, Aug. 2 
* @amp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dadley Camp-meeting, Ang. 4-13 


Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at North- 


port, Me. Aug. 13-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-19 
Inter-denominational Christian Believers 

Union Convention — “Days of Pente- 

cost’ —at Old Orchard, Me,, Dr. L. B. 

Bates, leader, Aug. 13-20 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 


Hedding Camp-meeting, East Epping, N.H., Aug. 20-25 


Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug, 20-25 
HEDDING ACADEMIA: 
Summer School, July 23-Aug. 11 
Chautaugua Assembly, Aug. 11-18 
Claremont Camp-meeting . Aug. 21-28 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept.1 





CLASS OF 184, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. — Mem- 
bers of this class are urgently requested to be present 
at the next Commencement. On Tuesday, June %, there 
will be a meeting of the class, on the occasion ‘of the 
fortieth anniversary of our graduation. 

OC. D. Fess, Pres. 

W. T. Hinn, Bec. 





THE BOSTON NORTH DISTRIOT MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION will meet at the Worthen Street \M. BE. 
Church, Lowell, Wednesday, June 18. A good program 
is in preparation, and it is hoped that this first meeting 
of the new Conference year may be very fully attended. 

James Mupos, Pres’t. 

Gro. H. Perkins, Sec’y. 


Business Dotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 


Mas. WinsLow’s Soornine SyxuP has been used for 
children thing. It thes the ghild, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind and is best 
remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bo 

















Rh tel 


atic Pills ab ly cure R 
and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable. “"‘Bafe. 


STRONG'S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
etc, 

Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
lawn Tennis, etc, Massage, Electricity — all 
baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 

















W. P.M. SOCIETY. — The regulardistriet meeting of 
the Eastern Bivision of the Boston North District of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society will be held at 
Park Avenue Church, Somerville, on Thursday, June 14. 
Sessions at 10a.m. and 2 p.m. A full attendance is 
desired. Eva M, Coron, Dist. Rec, Sec. 





BOSTON SOUTH DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE. — 
Annnal Convention, June 7, afternoon and evening, at 
Tremont St. M. EB. Church, Boston. Three-minute re- 
ports of “Best Things " from selected Leagues. Ques- 
tion-drawer, arranged in departments and conducted by 
Revs. 0. L. Goodell, W, 1. Haven, F. N. Upham and E. M. 
Taylor. “ Aspiration Meeting ” in the evening; address 
by Rev. Henry Tuckley, of Springfield, Mass. Plan for 
40 enthusiastic and helpful convention. 





Money Letters from May 28 to June 4. 
I F Atwood, Mrs M B Arrington, J F Allen, L H Arey, 
Mrs R 8 Allen, W H Adams, BE G Andrews, I B Allen. 
Mrs J G Brockway, Mrs Phebe Bailey, W E Blanchard, 
D Bray, jr, L © Beatty, G A Blaney, J H Bénnett, W 
Bailey, Miss L. A Brown. 8 H Calderwood, Mrs B Cole, 
George Canham, Harvey Carey, A’E Oummings, 8 W 
Cook, J W Covell, L D Chapman, H P Cummings, E G 
Clough, B P Crowell, Robert Culley, W P Cook. JA 


. James 
Pulton, J 8 Fairchild, Mrs B Fr , F 
I Gove, J 8 Gould, M H Gragg, D ¥ Griffin, A 0 
Godfrey, HO Graton. Miss.M A Hanson, L G Horton, 
DW Hamilton, W W Hayden, A E Hall, B Horr, A H 
Herrick, Edw Hunt, L F Harrison, Mrs P W Hill, 
© D Hauley, yen yee a 
4, W Hol H N Ing 

F Kinney, M A Kent, Mrs ameeieds Mrs 
Kitchin, Osborn Kaler, R J Kellogg, C BE Kimball. 
Learned, Mrs 8 F Lowe, © W Lund, H Larson, 
L , William Little. R McCullough, John 
Moores, B J Mank, C H McRihiney, W 
gsr WA Northrup. M A Niles, JA 
M © Parker, F M Page, J T Peckham, J D 
E Pierce. Mrs H Ruggles, I J Rowell, 
Mrs L J Smith, Mrs A H Soden, F K 
Stevens, Jos Shaw, Seth Smith, Mrs W H 
A Twing, WH Thomas. 8B Varnum. 
© W Williams, Mrs L J Wheelock, 
ays ©. 
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CONANT — In Kennebunk, Me., Mary Josephine 
Sir aed ihe we Sasdons eet ee eke 
I 7 w. years,? 














Rev. E. 8. Gahan, West Pembroke, Me. 





NOTICE, — The Boston Itinerants’ Club has adjourned 
to the fourth Tuesday in September. 
Joun R. Cusntna, Beo'y. , 





PROVIDENCE DISTRIOT.— The District Stewards 
will meet on Monday, June 16, at 11 a.m;, in the vestry 
of Mathewson Street Church, Providence, R. I. 

8. O, Buwron. 


ANNIVERSARY BXEROISES — WESLEYAN AOAD- 
EMY, Wilbraham, Mass.— Friday, June 15, prise decia- 
mation, first and second year classes. Saturday, princi- 
pal’s reception to senior class. Sunday a. m., Bscca- 
laureate sermon by Principal Wm. R Newhall; p. m., 
Academy sermon by Rev. Joseph Pullman, D.D. Mon- 
day, declamations junior class. Tuesday, annual concert, 
with Bertha M. Oushing, soloist. Wednesday, Class Day; 
address before the alumni by Hon. Harvey N. Shepard, 
of Boston; Art reception. Thursday, June 21, graduating 
exercises. 








EPWORTH LEAGUS MOONLIGHT BXOURSION, — 
Notice is hereby extended to the Epworth Leagues 
and other young people's societies of Boston and vicin- 
ity that on Thursday, June 14, there will be a moon- 
light excursion under the conduct of an ex- 
perienced committee of prominent Bpworth League 

i The st “ Olty of Jacksonville " has been 
chartered, and will leave Lincoln's Wharf at 7.90 p. m., 
returning in time to connect with the late suburban 
trains. The services of an 1} string orchest 
have been engaged, and every effort to make this 
occasion one of deepest enjoyment to all Epworth 
Leaguers will be made. Tickets, at 60 cents each, may 
be secured of Mr. W. H. Porter, 332 Washington Street; 
H. D. Smith, 18 Cornhill; H. L. Williams at the School of 
Theology . or at the Book Room, 38 Bromfield 8t. 











COMMENCEMENT —NEW HAMPSHIRE OONFER- 
BNCB SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGE, Tii- 
ton, N. H. — Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15,written 
examinations. Friday, junior prise orations, 7.45 p, m. 
Saturday, Class Day exercises, 7.45 p.m. Sunday, Bacca- 
laureate sermon, by Rev. John F. Goucher, D. D., 10.30 
a.m. Monday p. m., oral examinations; ladies’ prise 

1.46, Tuesday &, m, 
meeting of the Trustees, 11.30; Art reception in the) 
Studio, 3 to 4 p. m.; musical recital, 7.45; senior recep- 
tion in drawing-room. Wednesday, closing chapel ex- 
ercises, reading grades and awarding prises, 9.30 a. m.; 
annual meeting of the alumai, 11; Commencement ex- 
ercises, 1.30p.m. Entertainment, 1.46. 





THE COUNTRY WEBK. — The Country Week, carried 
on by the Boston Young Men's Christian Union, gives a 
country visit of about ten days to as many poor children 
of our city as can be provided for, special attention be- 
ing paid to those in delicate health,and every effort 
being made te promote the welfare of all. 

During recent seasons more than three thousand 
names heave annually been recorded on our lists, and we 
would rather increase than lessen this number; but our 
receipts have been so much less than usual this season 
that the work must be ) greatly curtailed unless more 
money is p 

This eharity during the past twenty years has abun- 
dantly established its claim upon the public considera- 
tion, Iteb fits are p di and lasting, 
and its administration is believed to be judicious and 
economical. We therefore make this urgent appeal in 
behalf of Boston's little ones now eagerly waiting fora 
needed outing, and many of them to be disappointed 
unless generous friends come to their aid. 

All donations, large or small, will be most heartily 
welcomed, which may be sent by mail or otherwise, 
directed to Wm. H. BALDwit, president B. Y. M. 0, 
Union, 4 Boylston 8t., Boston, and marked “For the 
Country Week,” for which receipts will be promptly re- 
turned. 














Boston University School of Theology. 


HE written examinations for the year were 

| completed on Friday, June 1. The oral 
examinations were held on Monday and Tues- 
day, June 4 and 5, before the committee of visit- 
ors appointed by the various Conferences. The 
following is a list of visitors who were expected 
to be present: New England Conference — Rev. 
W.H. Thomas, D. D., Lynn; Rev/ 0. F. Rice, 
D. D., North Cambridge; Rev. W. T.° Perrin, 
South Boston. New England Southern — Rev. 
J. I. Bartholomew, Stafford Springs, Conn. ; Rev. 
W. J. Yates, A. M., New London, Conn. New 
Hampshire — Rev. O. W. Rowley, Ph. D., Nashua, 
N. H.; Rev. J. W. Adams, Methuen, Mass. Ver- 
mont — Rey. W. 8. Smithers. Troy — Rev. D. 
W. Gates, Troy, N. Y.; Rev. M. D. Jump, West 
Troy, N..Y.; Rev. W. W. Foster, jr., Amsterdam, 
N.Y. Maine — Rev. Thos. F. Jones, Lewiston, 
Maine. New York — Rev. 8. L. Bowman,8.T. D., 
Newark, N. J.; Rev. A. T. Civill, 8. T. B., Ford- 
ham, New York city. New York Hast — Rev. 
R. 8. Pardington, D. D., Brogklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
W. W. Bowdish, D. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. Cen- 
tral New York—Rev. R. ©. Fox, Marcellus, 
N. Y.; Rev. M. 8..Wells, Lyons, N. Y. Genesee 
— Rev. L. D. Watson, D, D,, Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y.; Rev. O. C. Poland, 8. T. B., Lima, N. Y. 


Cincinnati — Rev. A, Lowrey, D. D., New York 


ar “F 
The graduating class numbers about twenty- 


graduates ng plore begining thie” eclogicl 


Tale edueeion wake yeur'is uneouslly large. 


oral, examinations; | 





| the American. University Endorsed by the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


NE of the most notable evidences of the 
timeliness of the great movement for the 
establishment of the American University at 
Washington is the reception it has met with at 
the recent General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, at Memphis. The fol- 

lowing important action was taken: — 
aa movement has been set on foot 
of the Methodist sonal 


blishment of a great 
oun v : - 
ey ene ‘Suet in ~! capital a of oar Be 
, therefore, 
olved, That we none i, poow and, 7 


dorse the edeking 
a : niversi ; ty Wo establiah In Washington 
great univers r 
po | original mats Bat we ~~ influence ° oft 
Protestant Christianity and the auspices of 
im. 


The circumstances connected with the above 
action give emphasis to its heartiness. The 
tules under which the Conference was acting 
were suspended, and the preamble and resolu- 
tion were adopted unanimously. 








The Deaconess Hospital. 


HE New England Conference at its late ses- 

sion unanimously adopted the following 

resolutions among others appertaining to the 
above pated nn im 


2. That we as a Conference will set 

ayes masth ¢ of each year, to be known as 

t “ New England Deacqness Home and Hos- 

~— Day,” upon which we will either present 

he cause to our people ourselves, or open our 

Here es to a representative of the Home and Hos- 

pita as and th our congregations to contribute 
objects. 

In harmony with this action, Miss Mary B. 
Lunn, the efficient superintendent of the Home, 
will be glad to visit the churches and present 
the.cause wherever pastors will give her the op- 
portunity. Any pastor desiring her services for 
this purpose will please communicate with her 
at 603 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Steps are 
now being taken Jooking toward the beginning 
of the Hospital work early in the fall. If our 
churches will respond liberally to this cause 
during the coming months, the successful in- 
auguration of the work at an early date will be 
assured, All of this applies with equal force to 
the other New England Conferences that took 


favorable action upon this matter at their late 
sessions. Miss Lann will be glad to go within 
their boundaries whenever and wherever invited. 
Wm. Nast Bropprox, 
For the Committee. 








Reminiscence of Dr. Peck. 


Rev. R. Kh. Howard, of Newton Lower Falls, 
sends the following reminiscence of Dr. J. 0. 
Peck : “ When, in 1858, under the principalship 
of Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, the writer was con- 
nected, as teacher, with the old Newbury Semi- 
nary, J. Oramel Peck was in attendance as stu- 
dent, preparing for college. From the force of 
an active mind and a strong religious impulse, 
he had come from his father’s blacksmith forge 
to the Sem{nary to fit himself for the largest use- 
fulness. Asa student he was sober, studious, 
modest, discursive rather than critical or exact 
in scholarship. He shone resplendent on the 
declamation platform. At that time he was not 
conspicuous in social meetings or as an exhorter. 
One Sunday, having occasion to supply a pulpit 
in a neighboring village, I invited Bro. Peck to 
accompany me. He did so. In the course of 
all the conversation that day he never once in 
response to any of my inquiries as to his future 
plans, intimated that it was his purpose ulti- 
mately to preach the Gospel. Had he done so, 
I should have availed myself of the opportunity 
presented for setting him to exhorting, or in- 
vited him to occupy the pulpit for a part of the 
day, and so, mayhap, have achieved distinction 
by becoming identified with the very earliest 
pulpit effort of this prospective eminent divine 
~— an honor, by the way, reserved for my friend 
and good brother, Dr. H. W. Worthen, now of 
Stowe, Vt. Meantime as, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, I, in that little country church, looked 
down on that stalwart student in the pews, 
how little I foresaw in him the eloquent and 
effective pulpiteer he was yet destined to be- 
come! As on that sunny summer's Sunday, 
we rode together up and down the gently mean- 
dering Connecticut, how little I dreamed that 
by my side sat one destined, in the near future, 
to become the illustrious pastor, preacher, re- 
vivalist and missionary secretary, so widely 
identified with the history of American Meth- 
odism during a quarter of a century; and who, 
after almost unexampled labors and successes as 
4 pulpit and platform orator {n many cities, and 
on behalf of many great and noble causes, was 
destined to fall asleep, lamented and honored by 





untold numbers throughout all the land.” 





Bright’s 


the Kidneys, the 


Dr. M. M. Jorden, 


© 4 arch, 1888, 
a) typant * ago, Without heving been 
ee. 1 y sensible of im 
or any deterioration of eaith, Tbe found 
a fsuffering from Bright’ 
e Kidneys. attention was first di- 
ronal to the existence of pene trouble by 
y making ite ap ce As ema 
on the face, particularly around the eyes, 
and simultaneously in the lower extrem!|- 
ties. Examination showed that the urine 
contained two and a half per cent. of al- 
bamen, there was a heavy sediment, and 
casts of urates were deposited in abund- 
ance. up ctate of 8 was soon fol- 
lowed by Urremic »manifested 
Coma and Delirium, and l was con- 
fined for het months to pay See, evesy™ 


Treatment Tent falfng of any permanent good 
results, I was, in this condition, put upon 


the good effects of which were soon ap- 
nt in a notable diminution of the 


constant improvement fm my condition, 
restored as to be able 


oth 


The Gouty Diathesis, etc. 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Nature’s Great Remedy for Bright’s 
Stone of the 


Boydton, a See ¥ communtcation | disa: 
inta Medical Monthly"’ 


trength | *imilar cases.” 


Disease, 


Disease of 
iathesis, 
Bladder, &c. 


toms, but I have found them promptly 
sappear under the influence of the 
Water. With this experience | cannot do 
less than commend this Water to the 
profession as worthy of trial in other 


Gout 





Dr. David E. Smith, 


of Bronazvilie, Westchester, Y. 
tract from communication nth the * 
cal Brief" of May, 1881.) 

“Several months since | was called to 
800 A lent, a lady suffering from hered- 
itary tie Her limbs were 
very (fdematous and would pit on press- 
ure, leaving an indentation jong after the 
= | wasremov This led me toinquire 

the condition of the urinary organs, 
Microscopical examination showed that 
the urine was loaded with urates; and also 
ied casts, and by heat and tric acid 
I found twenty-five per cent. men, 
showing a marked case of Bright's Di- 
nonse eres with Rheumatic 
Gout. a, rst object was to get rid of 
the vel, which was rasping and tearin, 
the kidneys. I put dry cups over the kid- 
neyé and ordered 


four ee a day. In a few days she 
tone (egg-shaped) five-eighths of 





until I was so 

te enter rg 4 upon the or 

my nw ich 1 have now been 
engaged for some two years without any 

interruption of moment on account of my 

health. There has been, sisencan na 

some manifestation of unpleasant 


sale by 
at thes 








BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


ists generally, or in cases of one dozen half 
siete Becoriptive pam phlots sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


an fmeh lon by one-quarter of an inch in 
Y ccotinued the cupping and 
the use of the Water, and she continued 


yea A improving, until now the urine 
¥ 


is nearly normal. No casts can be discov- 
ered, and she Js scarcely sensible of the 
gouty trouble.” 


gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. 
dprings open June 15th. 
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Zion’s Herald, 


June 6, 1894, 








Our ae Table. 


orton. Wolume ft It, - 
ical and Memorial Addresses. & Brothers: 
New York. Price, $3.60, 


George William Curtis is the Addison of 
American literature. The impress of his genius 
will remain permanently upon the language. 
His briefer and more fragmentary writings, 
especially those in the Easy Chair series, charm 
by their light and graceful touch,while the “ Ora- 
tions and Addresses,’ of which we have here 
the third and consluding volume, furnish exam- 
ples of his sanative and robust thought, pre- 
sented in a style at once clear, forcible and ele- 
gant. He knew how to think; he knew also, 
beyond most even of the literary men of his age, 
how to give it expression in masterly and durable 
English. Unlike many of the popular books 
of the hour, which must, in the nature of the 
case, fade and vanish, the writings of Mr. 
Curtis are destined to endure and add to the 
permanent wealth of our literature. Elements 
of immortality are found as well in the great 
themes he touched as in his masterly treatment 
of them. His face was toward the east. Though 
he had a clear sense of the great evils in the so- 
ciety of his time, he was no pessimist; he saw 
the dawn of a brighter day, and ranged himself 
with admirable courage on the side of liberty 
and right. To be right with the few and to 
battle for downtrodden justice appeared to him 
more noble than to enjoy ease and honor with 
the many who never struggle against the tide of 
evil. In him the ethical sense and the courage 
of conviction were pre-eminent. He discovered 
the right course for the hour and dared to follow 
it. His reports and addresses on the civil service, 
which are in the second volume of “ Orations 
and, Addresses,’ contain the highest word on 
the subject; and in them, though dead, he will 
long continue to speak to the American people. 

The current volume, containing fourteen ad- 
dresses on patriotic and memorial subjects, is of 
equal value. Eight of them were delivered on 
occasions of patriotic celebration, as at the cen- 
tennials at Pittsfield, Mass., Concord, North- 
field, N. Y., and at Schuylersville where 
Burgoyne surrendered. He delivered the ad- 
dresses at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Washington Memorial Arch and at the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Washington in New York. 
He also spoke memorable words of eulogy 
on Charles Sumner, James A. Garfield, Wendell 
Phillips, Robert Burns, William Cullen Bryant, 
and, last of all, our great American poet, James 
Russell Lowell. Inall these instances the words 
spoken were fitting, and will have much to do 
in bearing the memory of persons and things 
down to future generations. As the wise man 
has it, his words are like “ apples of gold in a 
network of silver; so that in many instances 
we know hardly which most to admire, the just- 
ness and nobility of the thought or the appro- 
priateness and elegance of the expression in 
which the thought is conveyed to the mind of 
the reader. The reading can never cease to bea 
source of pleasure. 

The subjects treated in this volume were pe- 
culiarly grateful to the author’s patriotic feel- 
ings and literary tastes. The struggles of the 
nation for liberty in both the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars, the great actions in each, and the 
commanding characters of leaders in the field 
and the Senate, elicited his earnest attention 
and discriminative study. With him, as with 
Webster and Everett, Washington was the 
model patriot and sagacious leader in the 
American Revolution. He touched the lines of 
that great life with reverence and followed with 
enthusiasm his course to ultimate victory. 
Sumner, Garfield, Burns and Bryant are de- 
lightfully delineated by the hand of this master 
of sentences. The memorial address on Lowell 
was a service of love, a tender yet manly tribute, 
revealing the mainspring of character, the 
permanent bent of that great genius. And 
then with what interest and freshness does he 
retouch the lines in the life of Wendell Phillips, 
the silver-tongued orator, the free lance who 
never learned the secret of marching an army 
corps, @ man whose genius all admired, 
but with whose political notions none could 
entirely agree. It is much to say that for each 
of these characters and subjects Curtis ever had 
the fitting and highest word. 


awall. lete " eg Portfolios. 
4 ‘Hon. fon yon Stevens sand rot AY Oleson. Hub- 
bard Publishing Company : 


Hawaii, the land of htm ome paradise of 
the Pacific, has particular attractions for the 
American people at the present time. The 
interest created by the revolution in the islands 
and the attempts at annexation to the United 
States has naturally created a demand for 
more extended and accurate knowledge among 
our people, which the work of Mr. Stevens 
attempts to supply. As indicated in the title, 
“the work comprises eight beautiful art port- 
folios, containing one hundred representative 
illustrations of scenery, people, customs, 
buildings, industries and volcanic phenomena. 
It is accompanied by graphic delineations, 
affording # just and gr ar view of 
the marvelous progress in this garden of 
beauty.” 

The first portfolio contains a concise yet 
graphic history of the islands from the discov- 
ery by Capt. Cook to the present time. The ac- 
count includes descriptions of the more remark- 
able groups of the islands, early canoe voyages, 
the arrival of the missionaries, the conquests of 





author also indicates the causes of the decrease in 
the native race. Civilization came too late to save 
it. The disease had become too deeply seated 
to be overcome by the remedy. The third port- 
folio gives an account of the soil, climate and 
productions of the islands. He makes studies of 
the sugar plantations, the indigenous plants, the 
early methods of culture, irrigation and foreign 
enterprises. The fourth portfolio is devoted to 
descriptions of Honolulu, Hilo, and other chiet 
cities. The photographs of scenery and public 
and private buildings are superb. There are 
views of the harbors, public buildings, churches, 
schools, and private residences. The illustra- 
tions and text make a most magnificent pres- 
entation of the capital city, the people, and 
indeed of the islands themselves. Our ex- 
Minister, in the preparation of this work, has 
performed a noble service, which the Amer- 

fean people cannot fail to appreciate and 
admire. 

A vcon : A Sketch of Madam Willard. By 
Association, 

The interest in this book is in both subject 
and authors. Madam Willard belonged to a 
hardy New England stock, transplanted to the 
prairies of the West. The Hills of New Hanip- 
shire were people of stamina and character; they 
were energetic and purposeful, and, as a result, 
were usually conspicuous in the democratic so- 
ciety in which they lived. Mary Thompson Hill 

ied, in 1831, Josiah Flint Willard, a lineal 
dant of Major Simon Willard, the old 
Puritan captain of Massachusetts Bay, couspic- 
uous in the Indian wars of that early time. The 
commanding qualities of the ancestor have come 
down to his descendants in the latest genera- 
tion. Josiah Flint Willard and Mary Thompson 
Hill were honorable for a long line of noble 
ancestors; but they will be remembered less for 
their great ancestry than as the parents of 
Frances E. Willard, the woman of high moral 
purpose, the philanthropist, and the born leader 
of her sex in one of the most important reforms 
of ourtime. The narrative is full of interest 
from beginning to end. Lady Somerset opens 
witha luminous introductory paper, reminis- 
cent and appreciative of Madam Willard, as 
she saw her in 1890. Then follows the deé- 
lightful biographical sketch by Frances BE. 
Willard, and recollections by other members 
of the family, and the volume closes with the 
memorial address of Lady Somerset, on the 
life of Madam Willard, at Denver in 1892, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
The book is admirably illustrated, and will be 
prized not only by the White Ribboners, 
but by all interested in noble character and 
philanthropic work. 


Book of Fair. Parts 12and13. The Bancroft Pub- 
hing pany: Chicago and San Francisco. Price, 
for each part. 


The Fair was the most marvelous exhibit on 
record, and Bancroft’s ‘‘ Book of the Fair,’’ in 
plan, arrangement, text and illustrations, sur- 
passes anything attempted on the conti- 
nent. The large, clear type, the firm paper, the 
wealth of artistic display on every page, render 
it a continual delight to the reader. The book 
reproduces the Fair in its most expressive 
and noblest features, The descriptions are clear 
and full, and the pictures set before us the very 
images of the things collected at Chicago. The 
reader re-lives the Fair, with the advantage of 
artistic expression, The twelfth part continues 
the account of the Agricultural Exhibit, and 
begins that on Mines, Mining and Metallurgy, 
which is continued in Part 13. In this part it 
opens the seventeenth chapter, on the Fisheries 
and Pisciculture. 


so ie encing, teogel containin, 

pm 4 D. Appleton & ys hy t NegYs York. Te. $1. 

Mr, Ayres has done a good piece of work in 
this small volume. The earlier edition was favor- 
ably received by educators, and this revised and 
much-enlarged edition can hardly fail to meet 
an even more cordial reception by that part of 
the reading public which aspires to a correct 
pronunciation. The author has evidently 
used great care in his selections and in 
securing accuracy in pronunciation. His list 
of words includes a considerable number of 
the names of foreign authors, artists, places, 
etc., which are often mispronounced. To the 
student this little volume will prove in- 
valuable as a desk companion, helping him 
to conform to the most approved ortheopical 
usage. 
Guide ‘o 

drei & Pane, hase 

Rept Qaittien Ses atelethne aaeent use in 
preparatory schools. Directions are given to 
both student and teacher for the use of 
the book in classes and for laboratory and 
permanent outfit. The volume takes the student 
back to nature, and teaches him to observe with 
accuracy, which constitutes an important part 
of school education. The work can hardly fail 
to deepen the interest of the pupil in the 
study of this delightful field of natural 
knowledge. 


Pipalal ‘» Intro- 
Dd. oO, 








——— 
Magazines. 
Leen! ‘sn 


—— The Nineteenth Century is among the best 
of the English reviews. In its make-up there 
igs no shoddy. The matter is of the best and up 
to date. It has the best possible every time and 
in large amount. The fourteen articles in the 





May number are for variety, excel- 
lence of matter, and ability of treatment. The 
reader will hardly be content without going 
through the entire fourteen; and in doing so he 
will be sure to stop and dwell on “Sunshine and 
Microbes,” and ‘* Modern Surgery.” Dr. Percy 
Dunn’s article is a marvelous description of the 
progress made in modern surgery. ‘‘ Democrat- 
ic Ideals,” “ Intellectual in the United 
States,” “ Village Life in Russia,” and “ Recent 
Archwdlogy,” are other valuable articles. But 
you will want to read them all. (Leonard Scott 
Publication Company: New York.) 


—— The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature tor April contains a val- 
uable list of articles. Prof. J.G. McKendrick 
reviews Hutchinson Sterling’s ‘Darwinism; ” 
Prof. Devan considers Sayce’s ‘“‘ Higher Criti- 
cism;’’ and Principal Simon gives the signifi- 
cance of Ward’s ‘‘ Witnesses to the Unseen.” 
Owen’s “ Skeptics of the French Renaissance ”’ is 
reviewed by Thomas Raleigh; Prothero’s “ Ar- 
thur Stanley,” by Prof. John Gibb; and David- 
son’s “ Theism,” by Prof. Knight. Prof. H. F. 
White touches lightly Burgess’ “ Latin Texts of 
the Old Testament.” Marcus Dods notices fa- 
vorably Hill’s ‘‘ Earliest Life of Christ.” This is 
the scholer’s magazine. Important topics are 
treated by able men. (T. & T. Clark: Edin- 
burgh.) 

—— The Chicago Magazine (formerly Ourrent 
Topics) for May has several readable and in- 
structive articles, Lee Meriwether furnishes a 
story in “A West End Episode;” Charles Rob- 
inson defends President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion against his adverse critics; and Edgar L. 
Vincent shows the great care with which the 
pension roll is guarded. Mary BE. Cardwell 
thinks literary criticism should be appreciative, 
the critic endeavoring rather to find out the 
good qualities than the defects of genius. The 
number contains several good poems. (Chicago: 
The Chicago Magazine Publishing Co.) 

—— The Missionary Review of the World for 
June is rich in all sorts of missionary informa- 
tion. The unoccupied mission-fields of the 
world; the rum-trade with Africa; the church at 








AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State 8t., Boston, Mass, 





COMMUNION WARE 


: IN PURE SILVER OR PLATED. 


Special reductions from prices to struggling 
churches. Write for a price list. Mention 
Zion’s HeRALD. Address HUNT & EATON, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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home; South Africa; the mission educational 
question; and the work among the Freedmen, 
are among the subjects treated. The number is 
rich in quality and has a wide variety. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 


—— The Biblical World tor May contains a list 
of ten articles on Biblical subjects. The editor 
shows the essential unity of the Old and New 
Testaments, and considers the long-lived ante- 
diluvians. E. P. Burtt gives a free translation 
of the Sermon on the Mount; W.T. Smith writes 
of “ Christianity and Old Testament Criticism; ” 
Merwin Marie Snel! continues the treatment of 
points of contact of Hinduism and Christianity; 
and I, H. Breasted gives an account of some re- 
cent Egyptian explorations. The editorial notes 
of this magazine are often fruitful in suggestion. 
(Chicago: University Press.) 

——The Chautauquan for June contains its 
usual amount of good reading matter, under 
general heads of Required Readings, General 
Reading, Woman’s Council Table, and Editorial 
Notes. ‘ Village Life in Canada,” “The Distri- 
bution of Wealth in the United States,” “ Par- 
liamentary Practice in Europe,” “Life after 
Graduation,” and “The Tramp Problem,” are 
among the titles. (Meadville Pa.: T. L. Flood.) 


——The Treasury of Religious Thought tor 
May contains a variety of matter valuable for 
the preacher and the religious student. The 
“ Twofold Mission of Christ,” “ Decoration Day 
Service,” “‘The Children’s Day,” “‘ Leading Ser- 
monic Thoughts,” are among the headings. 
The “ Duties and Privileges of Citizenship” is a 
timely article by Hon. T. F. Magner. (New 
York: BE. B. Treat.) 


—— The New Church Review for April makes a 
very fine appearance. The paper is firm and 
substantial and the type clear and open. The 
articles are all ably and attractively written. 
They present the views of the New Charch in 
their best form. (Massachusetts New Church 
Union; 16 Arlington 8t., Boston.) 


——The Pansy isa most admirable magazine 
for our young folks, permeated as it is with pure 
religious influences. The May number is full of 
good things — stories, poems, and articles suited 
for youthful minds. ‘ Vira’s Motto,” the serial 
by “‘ Pansy, ‘ grows in interest. (D. Lothrop Oo. : 
Boston.) 


——The Fortnightly Review for May hasa dozen 
articles, some of them of unusual interest. The 
reader will be sure to notice with care those on 
‘Woman and Labor,” and ‘ The A, jation of 
Gold.” The fe ae pee ber ieed the two ics which 
now most agitate — woman and labor. 
What shall we do with th the woman? How shall 
she be educated ? What shall she be allowed to 
do? Shall she have the ballot? These are ques 
tions ever before us, not let woman, like 
man, determine for f? The new condi- 
tions of labor will keep that question long be- 
fore the world. There must be an entire re-ad- 
{essen of it. The gold question troubles all 

great nations. Its relations to silver are not 
even yet well understood. To the historical stu- 
dent Frederic Cuesege Enezeen’s “ Problem of Con- 
centincrs ” will have especial interest. 
ard Scot Publication Company: New York.) 








Relief in Hood’s. 


Charlestown, Mass., May 4, 1894. 
My mother suffered with rheumatism and 
nothing did her any — until she began taking 


Hood's Sarsaparilla. o tisoaty Sonetperiite relief. M 
two sisters have taken tor 
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Hood’s Pills cure Indigestion. 





IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and espe- 
cially of the world-famed 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Therefore for satisfactory 

results in your cooking get A 
the genuine with this sig- 

nature in blue: 

















nd Discs are invisible. and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 


all devicesin the world, H. A. 
ales, 662 Ashland Block, Chicago. 





Advice to Dyspeptics. 


ONTENTS: Dyspepsia andits causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. Con- 
sttpetten a result of Sym. Food to be taken. Food 
ided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


BUBIER’S LAXATIVE, SALZ. 
- Constipation - 


Siek-headache, Biliousness, Facial Hamors, etc. 
— 50 doses, cts. — 
Write for tout tive pamphie *getqonials, vte, 
R’S vvx TIVE SALZ 
Sent me. ail to any ocevees in U.8., cts. 
ORDER OF 
Nathan G. Bubier, Ph. G., Lynn, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY 
Wm. H. Schieffelin, N. Y.; G. OC. Goodwin, Cutler Bros., 
Carter, Carter & Kilham Boston; iGeo. A. Kelley Co., 
Pittsburg, Wholesalers. Retail Druggists 
supplied by these houses. 
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3 SOMETHING NEW. $ 
DR. ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS’ § 


‘ 
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‘ 

They cure Bilious and Liver’ 

Complaints, Sick Neadeche, Indi- ¢ 

n, Acid Stomach, Chronic } 

iveness, and all disorders of 3 

h, Liver and Bowels. ¢ 

Price 25c. box. Pive boxes $1.00. 

Ask d for th i 

we ol tenses of prise —.: ” 


__ 8. WEBSTER & CO., 63 Warren Ave., Boston. 
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Obituaries. 


Atwood,—Joshua H. Atwood was born in 
Bucksport, Me., Jan. 9, 1823, and died in Lynn, 
Mass., Oct. 

His poems were 








both 

both dorod the M. 1. Onarch at the age of fif- 

teen years. For fifty-five years he was 

sistent member of the church of his ancestors. 
In 1846 he was united in with Celesta 

Haynes. She was also a member of the Method- 

ist vogee and the Ward of Goa set_up a Christian 


ame God was read and 
daily offered No children were born 
ton, but t. two daughters, both 


of whom with survive to mourn the 

loss of our venerable brother. 
Thirty-eight years ago Bro. Atwood moved 
to Bangor, where for ten years he was a member 
Ch Fro he came to 


with which he remained until his death. 

He was gentle of it, kind, social, obliging. 
He lived a quiet life, onsant an with God and 
man. His faith . co! it = consistent. 
His experience telligent 
Selonged to that old line of Met 
knew more of the doctrines 
church than of ball 
HERALD was & wee 
home. After the dea ‘of his father he and his 
mother took the HERALD together until his mar- 
riage, when he became a personal subscriber to 
the paper, which never ceased to be a week! 
source of instruction end pleasure until h 
deat 


h. 
dae last months of his life were characterized 
reat feebleness and suffering, but his anchor 
Bad, and he died, as he had lived, in full assur- 


ance ‘of faith. P. CausEy. 





Atkins.— Joshua Atkins departed this life 
March 13, 1894. He was born in Provincetown, 
Mass., July 26, 1809. 

He was converted in the 1846, and Ay he 
sixty years of age followed t sea, ‘ora 
long time master mariner. 

Mr. Atkins wee a.a77ah. ul, happy, devoted Chris- 


tian. “ The joy of the Lo his portion. 
His disposition was sunn and ‘cheerfel. his life 
and example pure, insp and helpful. 


P 
A lingering disease la Tic him low in his 8th 
year, but faith triumphed over it all. He wasa 
shock of corn fully ripe; and the Lord gathered 
him for the heavenly ner. 
His bereaved family have much consolation, 
and sorrow not as those without hope. 


R. Povey. 





Swasey.— Mrs. Hannah P. Swasey died at the 
residence of her son in New York, May 9, 1894, 
aged noonly © years. 

She has been a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal ~~~ for more than sixty-six years. Al- 
though she has been denied sanctuary’privileges 
for a lon, 4 time, she has kept a close and warm 
interest in everything that pertains to the Lord’s 
work, and was fica helped in this by = 
weekly perusal of the HERALD, which she has 
taken since its first issue. The days of her wid- 
owhood were spent alternately with her son in 
New York and daughter in Worcester, Mass. 
Her faith in the Lord Jesus was clear and sus- 
taining until the close of life, and then she ex- 
chan, faith for sight. Bley the vis living loved 
ones follow her footsteps ! Worta. 





Hardy. — Simeon Hardy was born in Strong, 
Bont io. uly 17, 1833, and died in Natick, Mass., 


e was educated in the public schools of his 
— town and at Wesleyan Academy, Wilibra- 
was converted at the a of seventeen un- 
der pray hes C, L. McCurdy, made class-leader 
soon ae) hod office held up to his death. 
aT Rice, of Natick, in _ 
Their ae A, Nellie, is the wife of Rev. L. 

Dorchester, pastor of our church in Weattai 

Mass. There is one son also, Winchester. a; 


y. 
tor at Natick when he went to war in the 
h Mass. Regiment, where he served yg 

ere , Seven months of the time in prison 
legielane N.C. He represented Natick in the 
islature in 1872. He was Sunday-school ‘su- 
plications when he left home for the war, and 
hough after his return he was alwa ps a sufferer, 
was an earnest worker r the c cured hold- 
ing every office, and loved by every one. = 
he came into a wonderfully rich spiritua 
pm yon and tearites ene Pleme with ; 
and powerful unction at every opportu- 

nfty, Fipent as it seemed for heaven. 

funeral was attended by his G. A. R. com- 
trades eee rae oN whom felt he had 
lost a brother. Dr. la conducted the 
services, assisted by the writer. The Methodist 
Church at Natick will always hold his memory 


The widow is at present with her daughter in 
Westfield. E. W. Viren. 


Clark. — Rev. O. N. ae of _ 2 ome = ne 
mn., was born June 1 
Conn., and died April is, neo A" lee Gans 


ie was converted in his youth, at Webster, 
B8s., L., ion h the oom of a 18 deacon of the 
0 urch, he joined 
Episcopal Church, in which he had been led to 
Soon after his conversion, under = 
ne that he was called to the ministry, he 
pose fora while the Methodist theolog foal 
(ooal pene I, then at Concord, and was Neuman asa 
. Not feeling able to reach — 
dogres of pre pesation which he desired, and 
ng discouraged in it, to his great Seeach ts leter 
fo tns oth , by those wae thought there was little tse 
4 her in a theol education, he 
directet is mind in a different way, married, 
rua pastorate being Bs entering the 
local deacon, 


Nia =o in his op a mise his wife died 
children to ae for whom he labored 
ed until Jan. 1 ~~ he was 


to Miss nor » ant in 
again fixed his home in East Thom 
ead Clark was one of a family of ten — a 
Wo sisters, of whom only two brothers and 
yet remain. Dering the last twent; 
rate to one year ago, he had been em 


ites 


ly all the tine on service at East Tho: na 
as depot agent; had — 
i ments to preach at West 
{he pillars » and Webster Gore, and was one a 
atthe of = — at East Thompson, be- 
cigs the time of his death trustee, steward, and 


After faili 
torced ng health for about a year, he was 
» Temain in his room, and in about five 





Pec Sifines te besomaed of ts 
His memory will cherished, 

the bereaved com four =. ewe 

sons, all of whom have been led trust in the 

same x eae 

the fast ! Church and people, in 


the old home, antil last fall removed to the 

home of her son, where she was kindly cared for 

ome her death, 
The funeral 


the grave of her husband. 
She leaves one son and one gunidenshte | to 
mourn their loss, 





Metcalf. — Alvah Metcalf was born in App 
| se vishland dy Maas Bag eae s died at his 


was 8 AR. od of the building 
commie’ @ Sou the Methodist church was 
erected in this town — has i oo since been a 
member of the board of n which he 
served with em, sbility — oft clency. ae 
the part of the time he was chairman of 


the board. 
Mr. Metcalf was the eighth in gecount, from 
Michael Metcalf, wpe game from E d and 


settled in Dedham in 1867. In his ve Be ran the 
blood of the old Puritan stock. He was the 
—— direct line from Rev. Geo. Philli 


inister in Watertown, Mass., w 0 
game to America from England {n 1690.’ Al- 
though Mr. Metcalf’s opport veer ll ie educa- 
tion were few, he wisely used he had. Al- 
oy « Se great reader, he gave eo attention 
to history and science. remarkabl eieawive 
memory made him delightful as a nion 
and friend. He was in the best sense aoe t-edu- 
cated and self-made 


man. 
Mr. Metcalf was iwice married — first, oy 
30, 1850, to . Vose; and wR a 
120s, to to Harriet M. Makepeace. By his first 
he had three children wee are still liv- 
ese ws of A.8. Roe; Geo, E., who grad- 
Wesleyan University in ‘the eles of 
and ‘Adelbert A. By his second marriage me 
ted seven children, five of whom are now li 
rH. Ide E., wite of Rev. H. 


etcalf was a man of wide Settz, fe fra- 
ternal, brotherly, a friend to all his pastors 
a helper ir in ay a> and community. 
None him in need and were 


furned. awa “without naip. Many rise up 
to call nim His widow and ily have 
the yers of a wide circle 


of teen ympathy en wioucn nobly. A prince 
of manliness bath fallen. F. A. B. 


Thomas, — Miss Abby M. Thomas fine Ae 
suddenly at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
proche > St. Johnsbury, Vt., May 3, 1894, 


Sister Thomas was a native of Farmington, 
Me. She was ve to God early in life, has 
been a member of the Harvard Avenue M. E. 
Church in Allston (Boston) since its first organ- 
ization, and has all these years led a useful, con- 
sistent Christian life. C. H, HANAFOnD. 


Rice. — a a Rice, of Plymouth, died in 
Brooklyn, N Jan. 27, . She was the 
daughter of the ‘late Wm. =a and was born 
72 doris ago in the village of Plymouth, Mass. 
in life she was conpenes and joined the the 
Methodist Episcopal Church In Boston 
she lived. While there she taught the "belkuap 
School for colored pn om Reina, the firs’ 
teacher of that famous schoo otion to 
the cause of abolition was 7 exceeded b: or 
devotion to the — and the cause of 
Her association in this work and her A 8 
with early Methodism in Boston gave her a wide 
acquaintance am the most celebrated men of 
her time. Wilbur Fisk and Wendell Philli 
were esteemed frie: of hers, while her know)- 


tance 
her life that 
conversation with her ay her hag cpesioness 


your yous yo fea | believed in the. “doctrines of 
and the principle rd ~, abolition 
of slavery, with om oornest earnestness born of deep con- 
viction and characteristic of her nature, 
While teac' school in Boston she became 
uainted with Mr. ©. B. — Po genre ro 
et tie Toca 
and abou n y u 
The cars ago 


Plymouth, bm vens home, which 
wan 7 Sag granted to her ancestors by the 





beautiful tl old Cottage lymouth Bay ‘is well 
known as “ to those who come 
from salt fe Cottage io thone the sum- 
mer 


terest in the wel- 
fare of the Memorial M. E, Charch at Piymesth, 
Inthe Sunday-school she taught a ay of 

young women, in whom she was greatly in 
ested. Only afew days before her death ‘she 
ters to each member of her 


Tue Beer preparation for the teeth is 
“ Brown’s CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DEN- 
TIFRIOB.”’ Many dentists recommend it. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


seas ee or Seek, ee, N. H., eogas Sh Sg 


Datictusate People, 
who do not live near the leading dairy regions, can now 
use products of such dairies owing to the perfect pres- 
ervation of milk in ai its mother purity, as accom- 
plished in Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 











It you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilia do 
not be induced to buy any substitute article. 
Take Hood’s and only Hood’s. 
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The Old Rai England Reliable, 


With 50 STYLES and sizes to select from 


slate Shelves, Pee Piririnn BUILT To 


Tecccrciehiceerecas City 


D. EDDY ‘2°30 BONS, NS, 336 | Adams 8t. 
District, Boston, Mass. 











Educational. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Opens July 2, 1804. For programme address 
Prof. W.L. MuUNTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


ctahty ens Larabee Se calvenstly Jgszecs,, from 
-One univers: 
ona nal schools have pursued professional sod 


and 
Stack ehvement studies In Boston University, Its 1112 
oa came from ity Foreign, and oom 








and 
iterature, a aap wo acience, Ly A 
cine, theology, peeve om y advan sound in 
e niversity bas has 118 reand 
ctroulars and informa respect- 
Scholarships address the Registrar, 12 








WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


(Middletown, Conn, 
Three Undergraduate Courses of Study. Th 
the last two years elective. ‘Posts a ¢ 


courses in thé various ta, 
goatee saat were paremen Ample frcttities ities 
5 tuition provided for a 


00 one Spee =~] eee 
seebiaae tr sgn Cimmencing ot 0 4. x. “3 
, co other ciesinition adivens 
Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 


FISK HACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
, oo 





in, Mass. 
113 B0"'8p Wash ab, 
hich treet, Toron FS lee 


Send ww any of the above agencies for 100- laeniae 
Corres; oe with employers is vit. 
ed. Fa ren forms sent to tonchors on application. 


By F of school p men from all sections of 


nine cent. of th 
Pubite country el superfatendente of Nee MSngiand, hove 
applied to us for tend! 


We have filled aaa at salaries aggregating more 
2 


$3,000,000.00 


LADELL = SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lat. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variely and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, ete, 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Wife. Two stad- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 





‘| Schools. 


84. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th, Ite handiwork and other unusual departments, 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 6500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 

HERALD), 





Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MTHOUISY BOK DEPISIORY 


For the 
Epworth League: 
Gospel Meeting: 
Sunday-School: 


| , Bdited by Jesse L. Hurlbut and 

« 8. V.R. Ford. It contains more 

than 100 new Inspiring Songs. Superior respon- 

sive Scripture Services and a choice selection of 

the best “ long-time " favorites. 208 pages, double 

binding. By mail, 35 cts. Per hundred, $30.00. A 
sample in paper covers, sent for 10 ota. 


h No. 1 was the most popular book 

> we have ever issued. 1,000,000 
copies are in use. No, 2 has been warmly com- 
mended for its merit, variety and originality. Price 
per hundred $30.00, The two combined in one yol- 
ume, $60.00 per hundred. 


For the 
Junior League: 
The Children’s Class: 
The Kindergarten: 


Molodies for Little People; secicatin. “inate 


Fe,y Wots.; $25.00 per hundred. 
Songst , Acollection of the best 
Songster : songs for the Little 
unior Le Sots. each; $1.60 per dozen; $10 per hun 


Song and Study for God's Little Ones : 


A collection of Songs, Studies and Services for Pri- 
mary Classes and Junior Societies; edited by Miss 
Bertha F. Vella, State Primary Secretary of the 
Mass, 6. 8. Association. 25 ots. each. $20.00 per 
hundred. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Entrance engmtnotionn, rhursday, June 21, 


Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning at 9 
circulars oddvend ¥ ’ St Salas an For 


ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


List MAIN SEMINARY 


Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 13. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction, Location unsurpassed. Kasay 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


New Hampshire Conterenee Semi- 


nary and 
Female College. 





1 P . ° 
A Coeducational Institution. 

SIX years are covered by the studies of the Otassio- 
AL Course: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
giish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres, 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music, 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres. 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


Health, Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
rangementa, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 


Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 


Fal! Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 
6m Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, May 29. 


— Thousands dying by cholera in Canton. 

— Wakefield celebrates its 250th birthday. 

— New England woman suffragists convene; 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe elected president. 

—~ Mr, Gladstone rapidly recovering from the 
effects of the operation on his eye. 

— Sweeping changes in the War Department, 
Washington; virtual reorganization; the force 
of clerks reduced nearly one-half. 

— The Norwegian liquor-system bill amended 
and passed by the Massachusetts House. 

— Bituminous coal becoming very scarce owing 
to the miners’ strike. 

~ Hon, Stephen Salisbury offers the city of 
Worcester a site for a city hall and $100,000. 

— Wool schedule of the Tariff under discus- 
sion in the Senate. 


Wednesday, May 30. 
— M. Dupuy succeeds in forming a cabinet for 
France. 


—Germany formally protests against the 
Anglo-Belgian arrangement in Africa. 

— Striking miners in Ohio try to obstruct rail- 
way traffic and to close mines. 

— Capt, Mahan, commanding the U. 8. 8. 
“« Chicago,” to be made a Doctor of Civil Law by 
Oxford. 

— The lumber schedule of the Tariff bill under 
discussion in the Senate; the House discusses 
the bill proposing to repeal the tax on State 
bank circulation. 

— The woman suffragiste of New York have 
over 200,000 names toa petition asking for equal 
suffrage. 


Thureday, May 31. 

— Freshets in British Columbia, Washington 
and Oregon cause loss of life and great destruc- 
tion of property. 

— Turbulence continues in the mining dis- 
tricts; Gov. McKinley calls out troops in Ohio; 
Gov. Pattison issues a proclamation in Penn- 
sylvania. 

— Two bombs exploded in Rome. 

— Freight trains ‘collide near Sharon Heights; 
three men killed. 

—A train on the Wisconsin Central wrecked 
by aswitch which had been tampered with; 6 
killed, 15 injured. 

—Big fire in Arlington; ice house and other 
buildings destroyed; loss, over $50,000 

— Memorial Day almost universally observed. 
Gen. O. O. Howard the orator for B, W. Kinsley 
Post 113. 


Friday, June 1, 

— Pau! Bourget the novelist, and Albert Sorel 
the historian, elected members of the French 
Academy to fill vacancies caused by the deaths 
of MM. Ducamp and Taine. 

— The tota! deficit of the national treasury at 
the end of the fiscal year estimated at §78, 
000. 

— Excitement and disorder at Sofia because of 
the cabinet crisis. 

— The entire business section of Pueblo, Col., 
under water; several people drowned. 

—Premier Dupuy outlines the policy of the 
new French ministry. 

~The national Senate adopts a resolution of 
non-interference in Hawaii; Mr. Sherman 
speaks on the Tariff; the Sugar schedule 


reached. 

— Meeting in London of the Thirteenth 
Triennial International Conference of the 
Y. M. ©. A. 


Saturday, June 2. 

—A rebellion in Korea; lives of Americans 
threatened; the U. 8. 8. “‘ Baltimore” ordered to 
Chemulpo. 

— New York business men hold a meeting and 
protest against the income tax. 

— Wellesley College celebrates “tree day” 
with great enthusiasm. 

— Hiram Maxim invents a bullet-proof cuirass 
which stands a test successfully. 

—Securities worth $1,000,000 found in a house 
in Poughkeepsie where a miser died. 

— Supreme officers of the Iron Hall indicted 
at Philadelphia. 

— Two Colorado mining towns swept away; 
more than two thousand families homeless in 
Frazer River valley. 

— Both the English and the Hawaiian govern- 
ments despatch steamers to seize Neckar Island, 

heretofore considered by Hawaii as belonging 
to her. 

— WM. Casimir-Perier elected president of the 
French Chamber. 


Monday, June 4. 

—The car works, with other property at La- 
conia, N. H., burned; loss, $800,000. 

— Gen. Neal Dow greeted by 10,000 enthusiast- 
ic admirers, at the International Temperance 
Convention on Staten Island, N. Y. 

— In San Salvador the government troops were 
defeated, with the loss of 600 soldiers; President 
Ezeta resigns in favor of Bonilla. 

—The treasury gold reserve again reaching a 
low point. 


— A fire in St. John, N. B., destroys $200,000 
worth of property. 

—Jubilee sermons in connection with the 

Y. M. ©. A. Conference held in 1,400 churches in 
London. 








The phenomenal increase in the circulation of 
the Boston Journal makes it necessary that the 
mechanical facilities of the establishment be in- 
creased to the most satisfactory limit. An- 
nouncement is made, ina recent issue, that to 
meet this requirement of the paper Messrs. 
R. Hoe & Co., of New York, are under contract 
to furnish two mammoth presses, ‘ the largest 
hines made.”’ We congratulate the 
Journal: upon its success and the spirit of enter- 
prise which is inspired thereby. 
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An Immediate Need. 
E are advised that our Deaconess Home 
here in Boston is entirely without funds, 
and needs at this hour $400. We believe that it is 
only necessary that the friends of this institu- 
tion be informed of this necessity in order to 
secure prompt relief. Let the readers of this ap- 
peal remit their offerings at once to Mrs, J. W. 
Cushing, treasurer, 1577 Beacon St. 
Editor Zion’s HERALD. 








Secretary J. 0. Peck. 


Rev, C. L. Nye. 


HILE the best and greatest vie in paying 
tribute to the worth and value of our 
dead Secretary, let a humble Methodist preach- 
er, one of his own “ boys,’’ lay one chaplet upon 
his grave. Doubtless there are many who, like 
the writer, were converted under his ministry 
and are now in the ministry which he so loved 
and in which he was so eminently successful, 
Our first acquaintance began many years ago 
when, a boy, we were just entering Nichols Acad- 
emy in old Dudley, Mass. lt was the spring 
of ’68 that he came and gave us his soul-stirring 
lecture on “ Young Blood.” Many a student 
was then jostled out of the rut of old fogyiam 
and incited to higher ideals of life. When, a 
year later, we left home and entered fora while 
a mercantile house in Worcester, it was natural 
that we should be attracted to his pulpit, Those 
were rare days for Worcester Methodism. Dr. 
C. N, Smith — if we remember correctly — was at 
old Park St. (now Trinity), Pentecost on Laurel 
Hill, and other men near by. But it is no dis- 
paragement to them to say that the centre of 
spiritual Methodism was in old Washburn Hall 
where Dr. Peck held the throne of power. The 
foundations of Grece Church were being laid, 
but it was in the hall that he completed his min- 
istry. 

We do not recall his sermons soclearly as we 
do his prayer-meeting talks and exhortations. 
It was a rare thing in those days if no penitent 
was forward at the altareach Sunday evening. 
It was a December night in '69 when, a trem- 
bling, penitent backslider, we went to the altar 
at his invitation. Weshall never forget that 
prayer nor that spot. He seemed to get hold on 
heaven, and you could actually have a physical 
sense of its power as itcame down. From that 
hour we never left our Master’s service. He al- 
ways kept his eye and hand on the young peo- 
ple. Out of that little company two ministers, 
at least, have gone out. We well remember Bro. 
“Jimmie” F, Allen as a fellow boy of those far- 
off days. 

Dr. Peck always remembered his “‘ boys.” Aft- 
er his removal from Worcester we never saw 
him again until 1885. Ona visit East we called 
on him in his study at New Haven. He was the 
same loyal, hearty friend as of yore, and greeted 
us with affectionate welcome, Our next meeting 
was at the session of the Missionary Committee 
in Kansas City soon after his election. We were 
startled at his changed appearance. He had 
passed through the terrible ordeal of affliction 
in the sudden death of his wife at Brooklyn. He 
had aged and broken so that we felt a pang of 
personal bereavement. He still had a greeting 
for his “‘ boys.”” At the Omaha General Confer- 
ence, and last fall at our own Conf 
we met him again. He led the morning prayer- 
meeting one day at our last Conference. The 
meeting was one of great and lasting blessing. 
He impressed all with the piety and the devotion 
of his life and character. 

And now he is dead! But such men never die. 
He still lives in many lives, and some of us will 
redouble our energy and be inspired to nobler 
sacrifice because he is gone. When he was in 
Brooklyn some one remonstrated with him for 
working so hard. “Then join in and help,” said 
he; “ for this work must be done.” This was 
characteristic of the man. He died in the har- 
ness. He worked tothe end. Rest in peace, 
honored hero! May earth be yet enriched with 
others like thee! May the mantle of this Elijah 
fall on some worthy Elisha! 








Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 


REMINISCENCES OF EX-GOVERN R 
N. 8. BERRY. 
Rev. 0 W. Scott. 


was with a feeling of special regret that I 
read of the death of ex-Governor Berry. 
For twenty years I have known and admired 
him. Our acquaintance began in 1872, when the 
New Hampshire Conference convened at Bristol. 
I was fortunate in being entertained at the resi- 
denee of his son, Hon. William A. Berry, which 
the Governor made his home, Gilbert Haven, 
the editor of Z1on’s HERALD, was also enter- 
tained at Mr. Berry’s. To be with two such 
men as the governor and editor under the same 
roof at the same time, was an entertainment of 
the first class. But I am anticipating. 

Gov. Berry had a retentive memory, and was a 
remarkable impersonator. He had often heard 
Father Taylor, “‘the sailor preacher,” and, ac- 
cording to Editor Haven, he imitated him to 
perfection. Gov. Berry would repeat long pas- 
sages from the discourses of Father Taylor, and 
while doing so would stand in the centre of the 
room and give inflection, expression, and gest- 
ureso perfectly, that Haven would say, if he 
could not see him, he would surely think it was 
Father Taylor himself. Gov. Berry’s face was 
very mobileand his voice exceedingly fiexible. 

While stationed at Haverhill, Mass., in ,the 
fall of 1872, I secured the presence of Gov. Berry 
at a temperance meeting in our church, desiring 
him, especially, to give the history of his organ- 
izing “the first temperance society in New 
Hampshire in his tan-yard in 1826.” He did so, 
recounting the number of barrels of cider and 
gallons of whiskey it took to “ raise” the build- 
ing, and the extra quarts it required to put 
the ridge-pole on ! Then came a fight among the 
half-drunken workmen, ending in bruises and 
blood. Then came the employer’s proposition 
to form a “ temperance society ” next morning, 
the unanimous assent to the proposition by the 
workmen, and the maintenance of the same so 
long as the tannery was continued. Through his 
long life Gov. Berry remained a stanch, out- 
spoken total abstainer. 

On one occasion, in convetsation, the Governor 
recounted to me his experience, at times, ‘as 
‘war governor,”’ At a certain period, especially, 
when President Lincoln was urging the New 
England governors to speedily fill and forward 
their quota of men, Gov. Berry said that he be- 
came so nervous and anxious that “sleep left his 
eyes, and slumber his eyelids.” But when 
those seasons would come, he would rise, kneel 
by his bedside, and ask God to relieve him of 
the fearful strain, and after prayer he would 
‘ retire again and fall asleep, and sleep like an 
infant.” Our distinguished and devoted friend 
believed in prayer, offered it, and rejoiced in 
God’s answers. 

A year ago I wrote to him, congratulating him 
on his advanced age and comparative good 
health. His answer was prompt and character- 
istic, breathing a perfectly trustful spirit, ready 
to remain a few days longer if God willed it, or 








WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1894. 
For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Prineipal. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
‘air wae or breezes to recuperate their ust- 
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ready “to depart and be with Christ, which was 
far better.” 

Governor Berry was a grand, capable, Chris- 
tian gentleman of the “old school,” one of that 
class that are too rapidly taking their departure, 
Truly, it can be said of him, changing the tense, 
“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like 
as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.”’ 

Willimantic, Ct. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking der. mi! ot 
all in leavening - ited 
States Government Food ay 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N. ¥. 
SEA VIEW HOUSE. 
Old Orchard Ca a 


J. M. WOODBURY, Proprietor, 
Board by the day or week. 











COTTAGE AT WILLIMANTIC 


R SALE. sig Well built. Bestlocation. Seven 
. Apply to, 


E. F. SMITH, Nantasket, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


Cottage on Thomson Avenue, Asbury Grove. 
Well built, commodious, in excellent repair. No 
other cottage on the grounds so well furnished. 
Every door and window screened. Cottage and 
contents well insured. 

Address, - Rev. George A. Crawford, 

Woburn, Mass. 








Pere] AGENTS w.Va dayethome 


LIGHTNING 





H. F. Deino&Co. ‘Dept, ‘No. 6, Columou. .O. 


Reames | EASILY CORED 


~, ite noes Chloride of Gold Tablets will cure any 

ae Ly - a! Tobacco Habit in from three 

to te nm days. even n tea or coffee without the 
know! e oft the Ai ent. ‘Testimonials sent free. 


For or sent on receipt of $1.00. 
THE OHIO > CHEMIOAL ¥ WORKS, time.‘ Ohio. 








BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S 
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THER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 


(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 
* sh. Nagrm 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 234, 1894. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Oumberland, Md., up to June 10 ; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 





SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT. 


There is no section in the Country that possesses such 
DBLIGHTFUL ScENERY, Its MouwrTatvs are Grawp and 
BEAUTIFUL. Its Forests are as health giving ss the 
ADIRONDACKS, and its Rivers and LAKES 
The PrcruResquE SHoRms of Lake OnAMPLaIN afford 
delightful sites for Corraazs and Camps. 


The Central Vermont R.R. 


Presents the besefles of the above in a New 

ed Pamphlet entitled “ Summer [Homes AMONG THB 
GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND ALONG THE SHORES OF 
LAKE ORAMPLAIN,” containing a selected number of the 
best family homes for the entertainment of Summer 
Guests. Prices, $4 to\®10 per week. Also, list of bert 
hotels, with description and rates. 

MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO. 

7.H. Hawuey, §N.B.P.A., or 8.{W. Comins, @, Pee 
280 Washingtonjst.,fBoston. Stjalbsns, Ve 
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